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Shirking the Issues 


HE character of the general election will not be firmly set until 
close to polling day. But unless there are dramatic changes in 
the next three weeks, it will have two distinguishing features. It will 
be an election fought betweeri only two parties and without any issues. 
It is true that the parties are only now trying to put teeth into their 
policy statements. They are working, however, on unpromising 
material. Theoretically, at least, either the Labour or the Conservative 
programme, or even the principal speeches of the campaign, might 
after all bring out clear, general issues between the two parties. 
Theoretically, too, the poverty of the Liberal party in human as well 
as in financial resources might not be decisive ; the Liberal programme 
might be so realistic, and at the same time so plainly and convincingly 
differentiated from the others, that a third party could at the last 
moment become important. 


Both of these developments are possible, but both are very unlikely. 
The election campaign has in effect been running for almost two years 
on the present pattern ; no party seems willing or able to inject into it 
new issues, at once large and precise, at this late stage. The two prin- 
cipal parties appear to remain as firmly united as ever on one main 
proposition—that the electors should not be allowed to give a verdict 
on the real issues facing the British people. Although most of its 
actions imply the opposite, when Labour appeals for votes it claims 
in effect that postwar Britain is the Government’s firm and stable 
creation, and that its troubles come only from external difficulties that 
are no fault of the Government. And so, the implied argument runs, 
Labour’s lack of significant new policies is natural because none is 
needed. The present benefits—no war, no unemployment, cheap 
food, low rents, comprehensive social services—will continue, provided 
only that the voters will leave the same men in charge. 


The Conservative challenge is, or at any rate has so far been, hardly 
mote definite. It is a claim that a Tory government could and would 
have achieved all that Labour has achieved, and a bit more besides— 
more houses, faster rearmament; yet fewer shortages, more production 
and lower taxes. Again, hardly anything has yet been said about the 
policies that will secure these ends ; the claim is simply that new men 
doing much the same things will do them a lot better. 


Campaigns planned on these bases can only be negative. The 
Conservatives try to treat present hardships as evidence of Labour 
incompetence. Labour goes back to recollections of the thirties to 
try to demonstrate not only Tory incompetence but also Tory ill-will 
towards wage-earners. These generalisations have so little practical 
significance that both sides are compelled to inflate the sham issues by 
emotion. Conservatives profess to see in Labour as a whole, and not 
merely in its Left wing, a deliberate drive towards the omnipotent, 
authoritarian state that is certainly far from Labour intentions ; on the 
other side, Labour professes to see the Tories as “ warmongers” and 
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grinders of the faces of the poor. Such charges could 


have no influence on anyone but stalwarts of the parties 


that make them unless they were accompanied by large 
differences about concrete policies. Since in fact the 
parties appear to differ very little when they come to 
details, the floating voter can rightly dismiss them as so 
much froth intended to conceal the lack of serious policy 
on both sides. 

In the thirties, depression and the division over foreign 
policy gave to political differences a sharper edge than 
has been usual in the past two hundred and fifty years of 
British history. Now, with the majority of the Labour 
party embracing the doctrine of “ consolidation ” and the 
Tories at least a little liberalised, there are again no great 
dividing issues of principle. Political differences are 
about means, not ends. So much may be said in justifi- 
cation of the politicians’ caution. What cannot be justi- 
fied is their refusal to bring their competitive means into 
the open. Their motive for relying in effect on slogans 
and personalities is certainly neither the freshness of the 
slogans nor the attractiveness of the personalities. It 1s 
chiefly fear. The leaders on both sides know perfectly 
well that so far the economic weather of the postwar 
world has been, on balance, remarkably favourable to 
this country. They know that the improvements they 
promise or hint at cannot be achieved, and that present 
living standards probably cannot even be maintained, 
unless some government soon takes measures to toughen 
the British economy, to make it more competitive, more 
flexible and more expansive. But both parties have per- 
suaded themselves that such measures—which would 
necessarily hurt some people immediately for the benefit 
of everyone in the longer run—would be unpopular. 

There is much evidence that in this belief the politi- 
cians are mistaken. The consequences of acting on it 


Outlook After Ottawa 


N EITHER in its reporting nor in its comment has 
J the British press done justice to the Ottawa con- 
ference which ended on September 20th. It was per- 
haps too readily assumed that the Council of the North 
Adiantic Treaty Organisation would do nothing more 
than talk amiably about decisions reached in the Wash- 
ington discussions of the American, British and French 
Foreign Ministers and in the headquarters of General 
Eisenhower ; and certainly the past record of the Council 
suggested that it was as likely to shadow-box as to get 
to grips with reality. Instead—as Mr Gaitskell’s state- 
ment on Tuesday clearly suggested—there was a real 
and useful contest of wills and views, which could only 
have -been staged by bringing together the foreign, 
defence and finance ministers of the twelve allied 
nations. Nato, in fact, has had its first real council of 
cold war, and is the better for it. An organisation of 
this kind tolerates no vetoes, accepts no majority votes, 
has no executive powers; it must, therefore, talk and 
persuade before it can act. There is now some hope 
that the way is open for a joint approach to the root 
problem of the Atlantic alliance—to make the Euro- 
peans’ defence of Europe as strong as it should be 

1954 without ruining the economic defences against 
Communism built up by the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme. | 


remain indecisive; the next government 


- defence effort.” All this will help to give Nato some 
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are likely to remain damaging to both sides. J; 
continue to avoid real issues, presenting the elect 
with a dull choice between almost identical vague oun 
tions, then there is every reason why the <hoice heal 


. wha : 
party, may also have a small majority and such me ity 
ment is incapable of decisive action that offends ee 
sectional interests. Even if, as is perhan: more likey 
the new government has a safe working majority. jt wl 
have no mandate for the sort of measures that a baling 
of payments deficit at the present rate wil! 


S00N force og 


it ; the remedies are likely once again to be too little ang 
too late. By believing that they cannot talk frankly 


about prospects and policies, the politicians themselves 
ensure that they will be unable to do what is needed, the 
they will fail in their tasks. The party that wins on such 
terms, even if it is with a large majority, is likely soon t 
find its supporters disillusioned and itself enfeebled and 
discredited. 

An election without substantial issues, because the req 
issues are painful, is to the advantage of neither side. Ty 
persist in such a campaign is to confess the inability of 
both parties to shoulder the responsibilities of statesman. 
ship for the nineteen-fifties. It is not too late for them 
to change their minds. Both would gain by deciding 
and defining what they propose to do in office. If either 
definition were moderately clear and coherent, that party 
would at least be likely to get more votes on October 2sth 
than it would get if the polling were today. But on all 
the present evidence the voter will have to do the best 
he can to make up his mind without such aid to decision. 
He has to choose not between policies but between 
groups of politicians who will not say where they are 

ing ; and neither the devil he knows nor the devil be 

as almost forgotten is impressive. 


Because the Atlantic Council, as it is coming to be 
called, talked mostly about economic matters, its polit 
cal gestures and decisions should not be forgotten. It 
cleared the ground for the new status of Germany, the 
revision of the Italian treaty and the admission df 
Turkey and Greece. It. encouraged, mostly in the 
corridors, much talk about the growing sense of a 
“ Atlantic community,” which was welcomed by 
Canadian hosts. It issued a cool and sensible jou 
challenge to the Soviet peace campaign. 1: appointed# 
committee without tative of the Big 
to recommend ways of getting frequent consultauc 
foreign policy, “ with particular regard to sicps core 
to promote peace,” and to start thinking of the prob “i 
of “economic stability and social well-being — that a 
arise “ both during and after the presen! period of 


political personality. Finally, it was healthy and use 
the smaller members should have asserted he 
to be consulted on major issues, great though © 

still is for Nato to concentrate such powels 
decision and action as it can acquire. heat 
That there would be frank talking and event 
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of staff in the Standing Group and General Eisenhower 
asking for more men for a Europea arms production 
programme one-third greater than planned ; Europe 
balking at the domestic impact of their rearmament 
plans, and Britain facing a large unexpected deficit in its 
balance of payments ; Congress cutting the economic aid 
programme for the year to next June by nearly one 
billion dollars ; and Mr Snyder saying sternly that the 
Americans ‘could not discuss or contemplate any addi- 
tional aid in the immediate future. Moreover, Europe 
had hoped that Congress would produce a flexible pro- 
sramme of aid that would give both stability and 


impetus to its economy while it made the double effort * 


to produce more arms and yet to maintain reasonable 
living standards. It had hoped for dollars to use in 
increasing productive capacity—dollars, for example, to 
buy copper and zinc with which the French claim they 
could make tank-destroyers much more cheaply than the 
Americans. 


This was how Nato members had conceived that 
“burden sharing” might work in practice. Instead 
they found that aid would be of an orthodox kind, 
governed by artificial distinctions between military and 
non-military needs and offering a dole instead of a fund 
for investment in joint production—generous and valu- 
able, but still a dole. Likewise, the British representatives 
found themselves facing, without prospect of American 
relief, a deficit in sterling and dollars far beyond anything 
foreseen when they undertook the three-year rearmament 
programme a year ago. The Americans were affected 
by caution and second thoughts, arguing that their pro- 
ductive capacity is beginning to feel the strain and that 
consumers in the United States cannot be -asked for 
further sacrifices unless they can be convinced that 
Europe is doing everything possible for itself. These 
critical points of difference were unfortunate and they 
show the need for better joint planning in the future. 
The fighting men’s claims and the politicians’ mis- 
givings have been confronted. That is Nato’s job, and 
the fact that the Ottawa conference did not take final 
decisions on these matters does not write it off as a 
failure. 

The outcome of the conference can be summarised 
under two heads: action and assurances, and suggestions 
for the future. The most important decision is the 
creation of an executive bureau of twelve, with a repre- 
sentative of each government, to re-examine national re- 
armament programmes and produce its recommendations 
by December. There are two things to be said in favour 
of this step. First, the new body has the power to 
negotiate directly with General Eisenhower and govern- 
ments and to seek a compromise between their points 
ol view. Secondly, if this body succeeds, there will exist 
for the first time early next year a Nato plan for what has 
to be done and who will do it. National legislatures and 
cabinets will have international sanction for unpalatable 
decisions, recommended by men of high political posi- 
tion ; for it is hoped that the work of this body will be 
done—as it obviously should be—by a select group of 
three men of the calibre of M. Monnet, Mr 
Harriman and Mr Gaitskell. The operation will 
be delicate and difficult; but it must not be 
allowed to fail. There will be great temptation, even 
as things are, to scale down the European effort ; there 
will be greater resistance to doing more, even if the 
military need for more is proved beyond doubt. The 
first need is to secure the carrying out of current plans 
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in the hope that joint action will bring lower prices, a 
7 to inflation and more aid from America in a new 
orm. 

American officials, aware of the mtistakes made in 
presenting Europe’s case for aid to Congress, will do 
their best to bring relief with the powers and resources 
they have. It may not be much, for it must be realised 
that Americans have to be convinced that much is 
needed. Europe’s half-hearted attempts to. start 
executing its paper plans for rearmament are hardly 
calculated to convince Washington that it is in 
danger of overtaxing its strength. There is no 
such doubt anywhere about the British effort. 
There is talk of placing valuable military orders 
in Europe, of advancing $500 million towards the 
cost of building airfields and improving the communica- 
tions of Nato’s forces on the continent, of action to pro- 
vide raw materials and to keep a rein on their prices. 
Such measures would help France and Italy and the 
Low Countries, but are less likely to benefit this country. 
Beyond this it is: quite clear that no additional direct © 
aid from America is to be expected between now and 
next June, and that no assurances have been given about 
what will be asked of Congress when it considers the 
burdens of 1952-3 next January. General Eisenhower 
believes it necessary and possible that Europe should 
create its own army and fulfil its plan of producing $14 
billion worth of “hard goods” by next June, and raise 
to $3 billion its production plan for 1952-53, with 
a prospect of easing off in 1954. Congress knows 
this. And so the circle within which Nato members 
must work is clearly drawn: the amount of aid that 
Congress will grant next year depends on the perform- 
ance that Europe produces now. | 

If the picture is depressing it cannot be called sur- 
prising, nor is its appearance at this moment to be 
regretted. There had been a tendency for western govern- 
ments to say as little as possible about rearmament and to 
leave it to political opponents to proclaim that strength 
could not be achieved without harder work or less com- 
fort. The debate is now open and the issues frankly 
stated. Americans who know Europe well believe that 
it can greatly increase its defence production and take 
most of the effort in its stride. Europeans maintain that 
Americans underestimate their political difficulties and 
do not realise that success depends not only on American 
economic aid but also on the way the Truman Adminis- 
tration directs its own defence programme. The bicker- 
ing drowns the one fundamental truth about common 
defence—that its success depends upon its being carried 
out quickly and that a heavy burden now offers the only 
chance of a lighter burden in future. Clearly, the need 
for agreement and action is so urgent that the debate 
cannot go on very long. Nato’s “three wise men” 
must find some solution by the end of the’ year. And 
it will be found only if governments live up to the ideal 
they themselves set out in Ottawa—that henceforward 
they should deal with their common defence pro- 
grammes and economic policies as a team and not as 
twelve allies pulling in diverse directions. The price of 
security is high but there should be no talk of slowing 
down the pace of Europe’s effort to attain it. General 
Eisenhower has the right to ask for a bigger effort, and 
if Europe and Britain persist they will earn the right 
to ask Americans to regard the further assistance that 
may be n from them as no more than their fair 
share of the total burden. ; 
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The Liberals’ Choice 


policies, whose proponents have leaned, «; 


LTHOUGH the two main parties seem set on 

frustrating the main purpose of this election, that 
purpose is nevertheless plain. It is to establish a firm 
gevernment, to break the political deadlock of the past 
eighteen months and to provide—if possible for three 
or four years—relief from the atmosphere of continuous 
electioneering. To the liberal-minded voter the differ- 
ences between Labour and Conservatism are small 
enough for an effective government of either of them to 
be in present circumstances a lesser evil than an ineffec- 
tive government of the other. 


This is presumably as much the view of official 
Liberals as of any independent observer. But an obvious 
question follows from it. Is it logically compatible with 
that view to vote for any but one of the two principal 
parties ? The influence of the nine Liberals in the 
present narrowly divided Parliament has been negligible. 
How many more would there have to be to exert an effec- 
tive influence if the margin between the two major 
parties were greater than it was after the last election ? 
If there were only a few more, and even if they began 
to agree among themselves, they would still have little 
influence unless the division between Labour and Con- 
seryative remained as narrow as it is. A Liberal vote is 
iikely to be a contribution to the decision of the country’s 
future policies only if the stalemate continues—if, that is 
to say, there is no decision at all. To vote Liberal may be 
more effective as a negative gesture of disapproval of 
contemporary politics than abstention. But, except where 
one of the main parties is supporting a Liberal candidate 
against the other party, it cannot be much more than 
that. In a three-cornered contest a vote for the Liberal 
candidate—even where he has a good chance of victory 
—runs the risk of being in effect a vote for the continua- 
tion of stalemate. That would be the worst possible out- 
come. 


This is a deeply distasteful conclusion, to the resist- 
ance of which legions of- wishful arguments will at once 
be called up. The past of the Liberal party is so great 
that even its palest survival rightly commands large funds 
of affection and respect. The Conservative and Labour 
parties embrace extremes, on the Right and on the Left, 
that are equally objectionable to any British Radical. Yet 
the fact of the two-party dominance of modern politics 
cannot be simply set aside. It is easy enough to 
understand why, in spite of some circumstances in its 
favour, there has been no revival of Liberalism since the 
war. Within both the other parties the centre of gravity 
has im the past ten years shifted a long way towards 
liberalism. The official Liberal party need not have been 
squeezed out by this pressure from two sides. The way 
to escape the thrusts would have been to get above them. 
The Liberal party could have remained a force if it had 
had in modern times a doctrine distinct from either of the 
others—a policy on a different political plane rather than 
a vague half-way house between two party programmes 
that already pay each other the sincerest flattery of imita- 
tion. In fact, so far from courageously defining a clear 
position for itself, the Liberal party has let itself fall 
victim to the vicious spiral of Parliamentary impotence 
and further electoral defeat. Official Liberalism has 
become, for all the brightness of igs inheritance, an ill- 
assorted collection of disconnected and often unrealistic 





dictable pattern, at some times to the Left anc noe 
to the Right. oe 

The strategy of the last election—the Liber:|<: appear- 
ance as a national party contesting the vast majority of 
constituencies—was a brave attempt to arrest he spiral 
It might have been worthwhile, but the hope was forlorn, 


In the event, it failed intellectually as well as statis. 
cally; it clarified Liberal policy no more than jt 
strengthened Liberal representation in the House of 
Commons. By its nature, it was a last gesture. Whatever 
hopes may have been legitimate before, since 1950 the 
Liberal party—in the sense of a national organisation 
seeking political power—has been kept alive by little bu 
the reluctance of men to let an old institution dic. It may 
well have an important future as a less ambitious organi- 
sation, concerned more with political thought and 
research than with the contest of elections outside the 
surviving Liberal strongholds, It is important that after 
the election the party’s leaders should realistically cop- 
sider such possibilities. But in this campaign the point 
has come where no Liberal can think of his vote pri- 
marily as an instrument for advancing his own party 
cause. He should ask what are likely to be its actual 
effects on the course of British politics in the next few 
years ; and those effects have to be realistically thought of 
in terms not of the Liberal party but of the relative 
strength of Labour and Conservatism. 


* 


This is not an ent against voting Liberal. It is 
to say that the Liberal faces, if he examines his position 
carefully, a dilemma even more unpleasant than that of 
the floating voter honestly trying to assess the issues 
between the two main parties. Should the Liberal party 
contest as many seats as it can find money and candidates 
for, even though it knows that very few can win ? Should 
the individual who has the chance vote for his Liberal 
candidate, even though he knows that thereby he can 
have no direct influence whatever on the course of British 
government in the next few years ? To do so is made 
reasonable, in am Alice-in-Wonderland fashion, by the 
weakness and unrealism of the Labour and Conservative 
parties. To cry “a plague on both your houses” 1s 
perhaps as useful as anything that can immediately 
done. ; : 

It is important—for the other parties as we'll as for 
Liberals—to recognise that this is the deeply pessimistic 
view implicit in each Liberal vote cast, in 2 three- 
cornered contest, on October 25th. The people who 
would like to support the Liberal party if they thought 
it had a chance still represent a very large section of 
British opinion. They draw on traditions more int 
mately associated with Britain’s greatness than those ¢ 
any other party. Yet to vote Liberal now is to say thal 
for such people there are no immediate politica! results 
worth securing, that there is so little to choose between 
the two main parties that it is proper to register distrus 
of both even at the risk of ing to continue the stale- 
mate between them. If things are really as bau as that. 
the Liberal party is right to try to keep a flag fiyimé 
bravely in the storm ; but Liberals must be the first © 
hope, even if they cannot believe, that Brus) politics 
have not really sunk so low. 
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Federation and Fear 


vas never intended that the conference at Victoria 
| alls on the proposed federation of British Central 
Afr:ca should make any far-reaching decisions. The con- 
fersnce was merely the culmination of a series of 
con erences held by the two Secretaries of State in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Its purpose was to help the 
governments concerned to decide whether or not to 
proceed with federation on the basis proposed, not to 
bind them to any particular course. 

Viewed in this light the statement put .out after the 
conference adjourned is not so inconclusive as it appears 
on tirst reading. In the first place, in spite of the 
Africans’ uncompromising attitude before the conference, 
the discussions on federation are to go on. It is hoped, 
according to the statement, that the conference will 
reassemble in London in the middle of next year. 
Further, the delegates from the United Kingdom, that 
is, the Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for 
Commonwealth Relations, by endorsing the declaration 
in the statement that 


vincing. If federation had been a simple matter tv bring 
about, the economic case for it would have been stronger. 
But the known opposition of the Africans, to federation 
must have made the British Government hesitate from 
embarking on the proposals, still less from proceeding 
with them after the African attitude had crystallised, if 
the main case had been economic. The political case has 
“certainly more weight. While the Secretaries of State 
were in Central Africa, the formation of a so-called 
Democratic Party was announced in Southern Rhodesia, 
membership of which is restricted to Afrikaners. It is 
feared that in Northern Rhodesia increasing Afrikaner 
immigration may, in a few years’ time, lead to an 
Afrikaner majority on the Legislative Council. But if it 
is agreed that the spread of Afrikaner ideas to Central 
Africa can be more effectively countered by a federation 
of the three territories than by each separately—an 
argument that is by no means proven—then that is an 
argument for doing something quickly. As it is, even on 
the most favourable 











with the exception of 
the Africans the con- 
erence showed itself 
favourable to the 
principle of federa- 
tion, have committed 
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themselves more 
deeply than they have 
done hitherto. 

What has per- 


ided them to do 

; in the face of the 
African attitude ? 
Last June, when the 
report of the officials 
federation was 
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= assumptions, it will 
. be a long time before 
| the proposed federa- 
tion can come about. 
The conference at 
Victoria Falls did not 
get beyond . discus- 
sions of the principle 
of federation. Now 
comes the hard task 
of persuading the 
Africans in the three 
territories to agree to 
the principle. Only 
after all sides have 
agreed on this can 
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officials’ report. It is 





of the spread of Afri- 
<aner ideas and politics to the Rhodesias. It is true that, 
doth last June and since, attempts have been made to 
present an economic case for federation. The dependence 


t 
Rhodesian coal is usually cited as an example of the 
“pendence of the two territories upon one another. 
“nother economic argument put forward is that the 


-’clopment of the three territories, particularly essential 


» <ause their populations will have doubled in twenty- 
"years, could take place more easily if they were in 

‘cr association—if, for instance, the Zambesi were a 

vurce of power for the two Rhodesias instead of a 

fi ‘ater between them. : 

, ‘ct the argument that political federation is necessary 

‘| closer economic association has never been con- 


} the Northern Rhodesian copper mines on Southern _ 


probable that whereas 
Southern Rhodesians will want a majority on the federal 
parliament, the two protectorates, and particularly their 
African inhabitants, will insist that this wish shal! not 
be granted. To.reach a satisfactory compromise on this 
and other points is bound to take a long time. 

The question is still asked therefore, now as in June, 
why the British Government is trying to achieve the very 
difficult and complicated task of federation when the 
fruits are so problematical. Perhaps the real answer is not 
the Zambesi’s power or Wankie’s coal or the import of 
Afrikaner ideas, but the very real and urgent need for 
better racial relations within the territories themselves. 
The main reason why Africans opposed federation 
was their fear of losing the protection of the British 
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Crown and being placed under the dominance of the 
European settlers led by Southern Rhodesians. They 
were afraid that they might lose their land and their 
political rights. And they hold these fears because of an 
increasing mistrust of Europeans, which is merely 
another aspect of the African nationalism that has been 
flowing at full flood since the war ended. 


This very nationalism, coupled with the British 
Government’s policy towards it, particularly in West 
Africa, has provoked corresponding fears of the Africans 
in the minds of Europeans. Hence the demand by the 
Northern Rhodesian Europeans for more self-government 
—for themselves. Hence the periodic requests from 
Southern Rhodesia for full Dominion status, which 
would remove the last vestige of the British Govern- 
ment’s control over the colony’s native policy. 


On the face of it, to propose federation may appear a 
strange way of attempting to resolve inter-racial distrust. 
After all, it is not the first time that it has been proposed 
—and wholeheartedly opposed by the Africans. They 
could hardly be expected to look upon the new scheme 
as anything but another ruse to preserve the dominance 
of the Europeans. Yet there is just a chance that in 
attempting to allay the Africans’ fears about federation 
the conference at Victoria Falls may have gone some_way 
towards releasing the tension that has grown up between 
the two races. For instance, the statement declares that 
in any federation the protectorate status of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland will be accepted and reserved. 
This means that amalgamation of the three territories is 
ruled out unless a majority of the Africans themselves 
wants it. Secondly, the statement declares that land and 
land-settlement questions in the protectorates will 
remain the responsibility of the territorial govern- 
ments, and not be given to any federal authority ; and 
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that the Jand rights of the Africans will remain secy; F 
in accordance with existing orders-in-counc;). Thirdh 
it is declared that the political advancement of ;h¢ peo ns 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland wil! remain Ne 
responsibility of the territorial governments. |; jx further 
stated that these declarations should be enshrined as . 
integral part of a federal constitution. 


Much more important, however, for the immediate 
future than these promises is the announcement, alg 
contained in the statement, that Northern Rhodesian 
Africans would be willing to consider federation on the 
basis proposed “ after the policy of partnership [between 
Africans and Europeans] had been defined, and x 
defined put into progressive action.” It is still too early 
to appreciate the full significance of this announcement: 
but it is understood that round-table talks between the 
two races are to begin shortly. Thus, the meeting of 
Africans and Europeans in conference at Victoria 
Falls, in itself a step forward to racial harmony. 
is to be followed by further, more detailed, inter. 
racial discussions. 


Economic and political partnership between the races, 
the statement goes on, is the only policy under which 
federation could be brought about. If some concrete 
progress is made towards this partnership, then all the 
discussions will have been well worth while, even if the 
scheme itself in the end comes to nothing. Without 
some such advance, for which the Europeans must take 
the chief responsibility, federation, even if it could be 
enforced, would achieve nothing. If Europeans and 
Africans in the three territories cannot co-operate, if the 
tension between them persists and increases, there can 
be no proper economic development—and no means of 
stopping the spread of the bitter racial politics associated 
with the Afrikaners. ; 


Migrants Mark Time 


HE international conference on migration which 

opens in Naples next Tuesday will have before it 
reports indicating that, if ‘Europe’s problem of surplus 
population is to be solved, over five million Europeans 
will have to cross the oceans to Australia and the 
Americas by 1956. Overseas emigration on such a scale 
has not been seen since the first decade of the century, 
when Europeans were crossing che Atlantic. at a rate 
which at times exceeded a million a year. Today, when 
the doors of the North American continent are no longer 
wide open to all comers, the hard fact must be faced 
that emigration at that pace is beyond all practical possi- 
bilities. The thirty national delegations at Naples will 
serve their ends best if they refrain from all excursions 
into the realm of the ideal, and concentrate on seeing 
what can in fact be done to relieve Europe of some part 
of the pressure created by its population. 


The choice of Naples as a meeting place is, however, 
unlikely to permit the delegates to underestimate the 
urgency of the problem. For the core of Europe’s 
surplus population is to be found in Italy, and particu- 
larly in southern Italy. In March the Italian Govern- 
ment informed the Council of Europe that there are more 
than 3,000,000 potential emigrants in Italy, and estimates 
prepared by the International Labour Organisation for 
discussion at Naples put the figure even higher. With a 


potential increase in its working population of 250,000 2 
year, and a volume of unemployment which returns 10 
the 2,000,000 level with monotonous regularity every 
winter, Italy provides Europe’s most notorious popule- 
tion problem. Without Italy, indeed, there would be 
virtually no European pressure for emigration, for the 
problem of the German refugees from the East, discussed 
in the last two issues of The Economist, stands on its 
own. 

This is not to deny the existence of substantial pockets 
of surplus population in other countries. The ILO has 
assessed the potential emigrants in Greece at ovet 
300,000 and those of the Netherlands at 65,000 4 year, 
while in Germany and Austria it estimates that there are 
over 1,300,000 Volksdeutsch and other candidates fot 
emigration. But in the case of Germany there 1s com 
siderable doubt about the numbers actually willing ' 
leave Europe ; a German estimate last March put the 
figure as low as 150,000. Even if the higher figure for 
Germany is taken as correct, it is probable that Europe 
could rid itself of most of its present surplus population 
by the normal processes of emigration if it were not for 
the exceptional pressure in Italy. 

At the moment the scale of emigration is sub-norml 
Between 1945 and 1949 nearly 2,000;000 persons leit 
Europe to settle in other continents, the rate of move 
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ment being. particularly high in 1948 and 1949; but 
during 1950 there was a sharp fall in emigration, which 
has been only partially remedied by some degree of 
recovery in the early months of 1951. ‘This fall was due 
in part to the tapering off of the work of the International 
Refugee Organisation and the reduction of the displaced 
ersons from Eastern Europe in its care to a relatively 
small hard core. But it also represented a slowing 
down in the rate of movement of ordinary migrants, 
as distinct from refugees; for example, emigration 
overseas from Italy, which in 1948 and 1949 had 
been running at nearly 200,000 a year, fell to 
below 140,000 in I9§0. 

To some extent this falling off was inevitable. After 
the war many former emigrants exerted themselves to 
bring their families to join them in their new homelands, 
and a fall in emigration was to be expected as soon as 
movements of this type which had accumulated during 
the war had been cleared away. It is doubtful, however, 
if this backlog accounted for more than 75,000 migrants 
from the whole of Europe in 1949. ‘The greater part of 
the decline can be attributed to other factors, among 
which two are outstanding. At the receiving end, several 
governments—especially in Latin America—that 
launched grandiose immigration schemes in the first 
flush of peacetime have now exhausted both their 
enthusiasm and their funds; at the European end, a 
large proportion of those intending emigrants who had 
the money to buy passages have already crossed the 
oceans. Those who remain are mostly too poor to finance 
themselves. 

The situation has been made worse by the fact that, 
at the very moment when overseas emigration began to 
dwindle, migration within Europe came to an almost 
dead stop. Intra-European migration seemed during the 
first postwar years to offer real hopes of easing the 
surplus population problem, particularly for Italy. Four 
years ago, when the European Recovery Programme was 
being shaped, the Committee for European Economic 
Co-operation estimated that some 680,000 workers were 
needed in various west European countries. Between 
1945 and 1949 over 1,100,000 perfons did in fact 
migrate from one west European country to another ; but 
by the beginning of 1950 this flow had virtually dried up, 
and the OEEC then estimated that no appreciable short- 
ages of labour remained in its member countries. 
Although intra-European migration has been a favourite 
topic at gatherings concerned with European unity ever 
since the Hague Congress of 1948, most delegates to 
Strasbourg are by now fully aware of its strict limitations, 
and in May the Consultative Assembly gave formal 
recognition to the fact that,“ since the problem of surplus 
population cannot be solved within the framework of 
Europe, some solution must be sought on the inter- 
continental level.” 

_ What forth is that solution to take, and how is it to be 
initiated 2? The Council of Europe itself has not got 
beyond the stage of creating a European Manpower 
Board and collecting information. The ILO, however, 
Ned a preliminary conference on the problem in the 
spring of 1950, and the conference which it has now con- 
vened at Naples will be presented by its Director- 
General with an outline plan for the transfer of 1,700,000 
Europeans to new homelands within five years. It has 
been made clear that this programme would supplement, 
‘atier than supplant, existing national schemes for help- 
‘2 immigrants. As well as providing a clearing-house 
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where aspiring migrants could be matched with immi- 
gration possibilities, it would assume the much more 
costly responsibility of making interest-free loans, repay- 
able over thirty months, to the poorer migrants and for 
making outright grants to the poorest. It might even 
operate its own shipping, as the International Refugee 
Organisation did. 

It is only to be expected that most of the interested 
governments will give this project a warm welcome in 
principle, and then explain why they cannot, for a 
variety of reasons, contribute generously to the necessary 
funds. The costs of such a scheme must be consider- 
able ; at present transport rates, for example, the ILO 
estimates that the shipping of an average migrant family 
to South America or Australia costs between $700 and 
$800. The Naples conference is being asked to provide 
a budget of $10 million a year, and a revolving fund of 
$25 million from which loans to migrants could be made. 
But the countries most interested in shedding surplus 
population or receiving immigrants are either already 
committed to substantial expenditure under existing 
migration schemes, or are unlikely on their past records 
to contribute any large sums to the common pool. And 
the United States, which is already relieving most of 
these countries of a large share of their economic 
burdens, can hardly be blamed if it interprets any sug- 
gestion that it should foot the bulk of the migration bill 
as merely a new attempt to extract economic aid. 

The Naples conference, however, may well lead to the 
expansion in some form or other of the resources avail- 
able for the transfer of European migrants overseas. Any 
achievements secured by the ILO initiative will be wel- 
come, not only for the economic benefits which a healthy 
rate of emigration can bring to both Europe and the 
receiving countries, but because some lessening of the 
population pressure is essential to the political stability of 
several European countries. Time is as important as 
money ; even a modest improvement in migration, if 
made with the minimum of delay, can be more valuable 
than ambitious long-term projects which show no imme- 
diate results. |The. problem is partly psychological ; 
many a European will be more heartened by the know- 
ledge that a limited but steady flow of emigrants is 
actually on the move than by lavish promises of great 
things to come. 

Even negative decisions may have their value. Recent 
debates in the Economic and Social Council suggest that 
a number of Latin American states are loth to invest in 
immigration schemes before seeing how far they can 
persuade the United States to finance them, and a firm 
pronouncement from Washington might stimulate some 
of them to act more briskly on their own account. There 
is, after all, no dispute about the value of suitable Euro- 
pean emigration to the receiving countries, and most of 
these have every reason to expect more economical and 
more lasting benefits from an international programme 
than from their own sporadic and often unsuccessful 
efforts. Similarly, a frank discussion of real possibilities 
may induce certain European governments to consider 
whether they are not pitching their estimates of surplus 
population somewhat too high, and whether they could 
not in fact ensure a decent living for many of the people 
of whom they have hitherto hoped to rid themselves. 
What is required at Naples, in fact, is not only an effort 
to get a practicable scheme going at the earliest possible 
moment, but afso a ruthless puncturing of unfounded 
illusions on all sides. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The King 
During this week the nation has anxiously awaited 
the bulletins about the King’s health. His medical advisers 
have properly emphasised that the period of anxiety after 
his serious operation last Sunday is not at an end ; yet his 
people at home and abroad have heard with relief and thank- 
fulness the news of his progress and hope that it will con- 
tinue. King George VI has completely captured the sym- 
pathy, admiration and affection of his people ; for his strength 
f character and his devotion to public service have been 
plain for all to see. He has never spared himself, even after 
| health first struck him two years ago; and the heavy 
burden of public duty has exacted its toll. All of his subjects 
in Britain and beyond the seas pray for his complete and 
rapid restoration to health. 


cr * * 
Dilemma in Persia 


Mr Attlee’s Cabinet, at the moment of writing, has to 
take a momentous and difficult decision. The wild but 
cunning Dr Mossadegh, without support from parliament 
and on his own responsibility, has withdrawn the residence 
permits of the British employees of the oil company still 
eft in Abadan. And the stern protest made by the British 
Ambassador in Teheran, coupled with reports that London 
and Washington were consulting about the action to be taken, 
have merely prompted the Persian Prime Minister to alert 
his forces in Khuzistan and threaten destruction of the 
Abadan installations if British forces should land. This may 
be bluff, but it is what Dr Mossadegh wants believed ; and 
this wanton suggestion that he might destroy the great 
refinery he has tried so hard to seize is further proof of the 
fanatical determination with which British policy has to deal. 


There must be considerable sympathy with the Govern- 
ment over a grave issue which should normally be kept above 
party disagreements. For whatever decision it takes—to 
use force now, to use it later, or to use it not at all—must 
affect the election campaign now beginning. Yet Mr Attlee’s 
dilemma is largely of his own making, and Dr Mossadegh 
is merely exploiting the situation created by the British 
decision neither to withdra® all personnel from Abadan nor 
to protect British property theré by force. In the hope that 
the regime would not survive Persian realisation that 
the oil industry faces ruin, a posse of the oil company’s staff 
was ieft in Abadan to keep the flag flying. Now nearly two 
months have passed since Mr Churchill unwisely -declared 
in the House of Commons that the Conservatives would 
“oppose and censure by every means in their power the 
total evacuation of Abadan”—and Dr Mossadegh is still 
there, defying the mounting but ineffective Persian opposition 
to his policy. The Cabinet must feel bound by Mr Attlee’s 
reply to Mr Churchill that “ our intention is not to evacuate 
emtirely * and by the Lord Chancellor’s assurance that the 
Government “accept all the implications that follow from 
that decision,” even though Washington advises against the 


use of force. 
7 


Complete evacuation of British staff two months ago might 
by now have brought Dr Mossadegh down ; but now there 
is no middie course. The Persians have been told to show 
every courtesy in their expulsion of the British next week, 
so guarding against the possibility that insult or injury to 
them would make London act in anger. The choice is 
between sendimg strong forces now and leaving Abadan 
completely in Persian hands. It is easily made only if the 
Government is quite clear what it wants to achieve. It can 


do without Persian oil, both crude and refined, important. 


defence effort should prove 


though it is to the free world ; for the supplies can in time be 
replaced by oil from other Persian Gulf fields. |; can 
hoping that hard economic facts might yer brine sf” 
of government in Teheran and the return of the British, - 
other words it can go on being patient anc leaving D: 
Mossadegh to alienate a in Persia and in the free 
world. Thereby it would avoid the dreaded accusation of 
“brutal imperialism,” which Asian and Middle Eastern 
powers might make in’the United Nations, and would avoid 
bloodshed and its consequences. It is the course one would 
expect most members of the Cabinet to favour. 7 

On the other hand, to abandon Abadan is clearly to Invite 
confiscation and pilferings in other parts of the world 
“ Nationalisation ” is already appearing as a slogan in other 
areas developed by. British work and capital. Restraint com. 
mands little respect in the present mood of the Middle Fas 
and Asia. These are not points that British policy can brush 
aside. Without an election around the corner Mr Attlee 
might well have decided to wait a little longer for economic 
disaster to bring Dr Mossadegh down. As it is. he must be 
sorely tempted to say that, for once, it is Britain's patience 
that is exhausted. 


x * * 


Making Room for Defence 


Mr Gaitskell’s statement on his return from Ottawa 
should do much to clear away misconceptions and misreport- 
ing of British views on the defence programme. To have 
made it clear that this country has no intention of discarding 
any part of the £4,700 million programme to which it is 
committed was obviously desirable ; equally it was legitimate 
to stress the weight of the burden which it imposes, concur- 
rently with a formidable balance of payments problem, upon 
the British economy, All these matters were discussed at 
Ottawa, but “ the general feeling ” was that the execution of 
the programme, though difficult, was not impracticable— 
provided that co-operation among the allies and an equitable 
distribution of the burden of defence can be secured. Mean- 
while, the burden-sharing exercise proceeds, whereas the 
burdens of high import prices, the loss of Persian oil and the 
fall in dollar earnings of the sterling area are already being 
felt in force. Whether Mr Gaitskell or a new Chancellor has 
to bear the responsibility for tackling these problems after 
October 25th, they will call for courageous and unpopular 
measures that will have to go well beyond the “ further steps 
to restrict imports and expand exports” that Mr Gaitskell 
mentioned. | 


Although some of the assumptions on which the present 
programme was based have not been realised, the present 
British effort will not be reduced or delayed. But the Ottawa 
meeting raised the much more difficult problem whether 
present programmes are sufficient to satisfy military needs. 
Mr Gaitskell was perfectly frank about the economic implica- 
tions for this country of such a decision, if in fact 1t should 
prove necessary to take it, To carry out more than the preset 
programme would, in his judgment, involve “ something like 
a war economy” for the member countries of Nato, both 
internally and in their relations with each other. !t 1s vet) 
difficult to quarrel with this conclusion. Ottawa revealed 
much concern about the repercussions of the prescot. a 
grammes on standards of living, and Mr Gaitskell mentione 
“the dangers that any too severe impact of that kind might 
bring ”. though he dd not take issue with the broad conclu- 
sion in the discussions that these dangers could be sur 
mounted. eee right 

To admit the need for a quasi-war economy if the a 
ve ii wate and have 
increased is to concede for the first time that room bas © 
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‘ound for defence. Hitherto, it has been supposed that 
the needs of defence could be found from expanding produc- 
ion. >v a modest reduction in consumption that has not in 
fact occurred, and by sacrificing the surplus that Britain 
ne{ abroad last year. Instead, there is a large deficit of 
whic. the reserves can take care temporarily but not indefi- 
nitely. and a struggle of competing needs for defence, exports, 
capital construction and consumption that is being resolved, 
if at 0 |, only by the crudest methods of control. The new 
goverment, whatever it may be, will have to take more 
determined measures than these if defence, even on the 
present scale, is to be pushed forward at speed. 


* * * 


oe 


Germans Face a Vital Decision 


Critical decisions about the future of Germany had to 
be taken this week in Bonn. The West German parlia- 


mentary leaders have had to make up their minds how to 
answer Herr Grotewohl’s latest proposals for re-establishing 
unity of the West and East German Republics. The 


governments of the Occupation powers are not intervening ; 
they made their own proposals for free all-German elections 
as far back as May, 1950, and are still waiting for an answer 
from Moscow. Now Dr Adenauer must be trusted to handle 
his own colleagues and the Soviet German premier as he 
thinks best in Germany’s interests. 

An extremely difficult situation faces the Chancellor. He 
has just begun talking with the Allies about carrying out 
the Washington decisions, which mean in effect an alliance 
of Western Germany with its neighbours. On the other hand, 
Herr Grotewohl has made some genuine concessions to the 
western view and has hinted that more might come. As a 
result, the West German leaders are much more divided in 
their opinons than before. They differ, it is true, only on 
tactics, as none of them wishes to live in a Germany united 
under Communist domination. Dr Schumacher, however, 


has taken a stand which makes it extremely difficult for the 
Chancellor to plead for rejection of the Soviet German 
proposal on the grounds that the Washington decisions 
will give the Federal Republic a stronger stance 
from which to talk unity later. Dr Schumagher has already 


declared that anyone taking this line is open to the suspicion 
of being a tool of the occupation powers. He believes it 
would be best to challenge the Russians to show their hand. 
Dr Reuter, the Social Democrat Lord Mayor of Berlin, has 
taken an initiative of his own. He has suggested that a 
start be made on all-Berlin elections, as agreed laws already 
exist in the city. The Soviet German side has lost face 
by rejecting this proposal. 

_ The immediate tactical issue is simple but important. It 
is whether the West German terms for free elections should 


de simply repeated ex cathedra from Bonn, or whether they 
should be discussed round the table with Eastern Germany. 
lhe mere fact of bringing Bonn reptesentatives to a confer- 


>r) 


ence would certainly represent a measure of success for 
Moscow. It would be hard for West Germans to’ reject 
the Soviet proposal that the conference should quickly work 
‘towards conclusion of a peace treaty, to be followed by the 
witicrawal of American troops. But at the time of writing 
it looks as if the conditions for electors laid down by the 
Bundestag have checked the Grotewohl initiative. 


* = x 


Unity on Bona’s Terms 


the West German ives should, and could, 
stand by the terms for free ions that they laid down when 
the Atlantic powers were much weaker than they are toda 
These conditions meant in effect the dismantling of 
Soviet system in the Russian zone, some considerable 
before elections wete held, so as to restore free political 
aclvity in some measure. Beyond this, if a conference were 


Bes 
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to take place, the Federal Germans would have to demand 
that the all-German government should be free both in 
principle and in fact even to join the Schuman Plan and 
Nato if it wished. It must not be bound to a false neutrality. 
For their part the United States—and indeed the British 
and French—would have to make it perfectly clear that in 
the foreseeable future there would be no withdrawal of 
their forces, which is the chief aim of Soviet policy in 
Germany. This would be essential, for without such a 
declaration elections, however free in theory, would in fact 
be held under the shadow of Russian might. 


In the unlikely event of Moscow’s allowing all such terms 
to be accepted by Grotewohl, the “Austrian solution” 
frequently advocated in these pages would have been 
achieved for Germany. However difficult to work out, and 
however much its success would depend on Soviet relations 
with the Western Allies, it would provide the way of 
re-uniting their country which, by one means or another, 
the western powers must eventually offer the Germans. 
They must offer it because it is evident that the Germans 
are not likely to prefer any alternatives which the west can 
provide ; and because history teaches that the division of 
a country is a dangerous threat to peace. 


* * * 


Pie in the Sky? 


Anxiety about the King’s health has overshadowed the 
preparations that the parties are steadily making for next 
month’s trial at the polls. Yet the campaign is in any event 
developing slowly and cautiously. The two opposing armies 
are reconnoitring their ground very carefully before com- 
mitting themselves to battle. The Conservative leaders at 
Mr Churchill’s home at Hyde Park Gate, and the Labour 
leaders at Transport House, have in these days been grap- 
pling with essentially the same problem: how much can 
they afford, in the present straitened condition of the nation, 
to promise to the electors ? Must they indeed promise much 
at all, except to offer their brand of administration as superior 
to that of their opponents ? 


For the Tories this is a peculiarly difficult choice. Power 
lies so close to their grasp that the temptation to clinch the 
issue by holding forth hopes of more bountiful times to 
come—times in which new houses will rise at the rate of 
300,000 a year, in which the real benefits of the welfare 
state will be maintained at a lower cost by wise administra- 
tion, in which both prices and taxes will be lowered and food 
supplies increased—is very great. But against this view 
certain responsible voices, including, it is reported, that of 
Mr Eden, have been raised among the Conservatives to urge 
that it would be both wrong and foolish for them to burden 
themselves with a series of promises which might be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to carry out. These advisers 
would have Mr Churchill appeal to the oF primarily 
with the promise of “clearing up the mess,” of providing 
careful economy and sound administration—in short, to 
ask for the “ doctor’s mandate.” 


There are three streams of opinion inside the Conserva- 
tive party which Mr Churchill has to reckon with in his 
final decision on the party’s policy. On the one hand there 
is the bulk of solid Conservative opinion which stands 
primarily for an election cry of “ Sound Government.” Side 
by side with it are today’s Tory Reformers, Mr Butler’s 
young men from the Central Office, who have drawn their 
ideas from the reformist side of Liberalism as well as from 
the Shaftesbury tradition of Tory benevolence. They want 
a promise that the welfare state and the social services will 
be maintained. And then there are those Tories whose views 
stem from the Manchester school of realistic economics, men 
like Mr Eccles. who are prepared to commit themselves 
frankly to the view that a six per cent cut in government 
expenditure is necessary for economic salvation, even though 
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it would inevitably involve cuts in the social services. Since 
the Tory Reformers and Mr Eccles tend to cancel each 
other out, the odds are that the Conservative policy, when 
it appears, will be in essence an appeal for a new govern- 
ment rather than a detailed promise of the policies it will 
execute. 


Laying the Party Lines 


In one vital aspect of policy, the Conservatives have 
to consider not merely propaganda, but counter-propaganda. 
They have to be ready to combat the idea, whether it be 
shouted or merely muttered by their opponents, that a 
Churchill government might be worse fitted than an Attlee 
government to maintain the peace. One Labour Minister, 
Mr Robens, has already expressed the view that the Tories, 
though equally anxious to avoid a war, may well blunder 
into one, and Mr Bevan was quick to stress the same line in 
an article in a Sunday paper. A hint of it was even to be 
seen in Mr Attlee’s cautious speech to the Scottish Labour 
party, when he asked “ What do the Tories mean when they 
talk of ‘a strong foreign policy’ ?” Before the election is 
far advanced this issue of the preservation of peace, the 
central issue of foreign policy, may be thrusting itself more 
and more to the centre of the stage. 


Nothing can undo the fantastic blunder of the Bevanites 
in bringing out their internecine pamphlet “Going Our 


Way” within forty-eight hours of the election announce-- 


ment ; but now that a truce has been hastily patched up 
between Mr Bevan and the unions, the Labour Executive 
can go on to formulate its election appeal. This will 
undoubtedly be based on Labour’s past record and future 
administration. The cry will be one of “ Attlee rather than 
Churchill” instead of “ Socialism rather than Capitalism.” 
There are, it is true, one or two goods with which to deck 
the shop-window—the state fruit and vegetable markets, 
further laws against monopolies, dividend limitation—but 
experience of office has made Labour clearly aware of the 
confines, financial and military, within which such a policy 
must operate. 

The Liberals face an even greater dilemma, that of 
forging a policy for a third party at a time when the essen- 
tial purpose of the election is to choose between the other 
two contenders for power. They are seeking a programme 
that will face the realities of the economic situation and 
which will put the high cost of living in its proper place as 
an unpleasant symptom. But their temptation will be to fall 
back on their record in the last Parliament as the defenders 
of individual liberty and their advocacy of co-ownership and 
of regional devolution. 


The other party in the field will be the Communists, who 
are running 24 candidates. The fact that 20 of these are 
standing in Labour constituencies, where they may split the 
Left vote just enough to let a Tory in, and only four in 
Tory strongholds, shows how much there is in the Com- 
munists’ protestations that they are on Labour’s side. The 
reverse is, of course, the truth. They hope that a Tory 
victory will give them a chance to win over to Communism 
a section of the Labour vote, and particularly a section of 
the trade union vote. 


*x * * 


Right Industrial Policy ? 


The disadvantage of fighting an election campaign on 
one’s opponent’s record rather than one’s own policy is that 
i encourages a like tactic from the adversary. Present dis- 
contents are an asset to the Tories ; but the Tory record is 
still almost as great an asset to Labour. This is particularly 
annoying to those younger Conservatives who, bearing no 





trade unionist, the other has had—as | 
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responsibility for the Baldwin-Chamberlain ¢; 
party judged on its present merits. GPa WA the 
The pamphlet “A New Approach,”* published 
by a group of young Conservative MPs, is designed (nt 
obvious sincerity) to c te those merits to ; 
unionists. One of the chief co-authors is himself an active 


erk, 
man, general labourer—an effective worm’s fess ene 
industrial relations. They appeal to the trade union ai 
ment to recognise its own interest in higher productien 
and its own peril from the monolithic state - to ap ee 
the Conservative Industrial Charter as the best i 
achieving security, incentive and status ; to realise, in th 
words of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s foreword, that « th 
association of 50 years ago which tied the Trade Union 
movement to Socialistic theories has long outlived any ae 
ness which it may have had.” P 


The appeal is in itself both sound and shrewd. Delivered 
and heard in an atmosphere untroubled by historic 
it could have a considerable effect on that influential minority 
of trade unionists who actively consider and shape union 
policy, and, through them, on the passive majority. It wil, 
however, take more than an enlightened pamphlet or w 
convince organised labour (or indeed anyone else) that the 
Tory leopard has changed its spots, “ Conservatism since 
1939 has renewed itself,” say the authors. It is no longer, 
they imply, the party of the Blackleg’s Charter dr of supine 
acquiescence in mass unemployment. “ Alone among the 
political parties, the Conservative party has re-thought its 
philosophy in the light of modern developments.” The 
claim is large, and hard to justify on the evidence of Hansard 
or the Conservative press. The time may come when it js 
visibly justified. Indeed, ‘a victorious Conservative party 
which did not in considerable measure justify it would 
rapidly qualify for the fate of American Republicanism. But 
how generally, within the Conservative party, is this necessity 
realised ? 


al echoes, 


* * * 


Treaty Revision for Italy 


Wednesday’s declaration by Britain, America and France 
that they favour a modification of the Italian peace treaty 
is welcome. Both sides are to be congratulated on bringing 
it about, the Big Three for taking the plunge and Signor De 
Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minister, for his negotiations with 
them while they did so. It was high time this move was 
made, in view of the west’s new relations with Japan and 
its current attitude to Germany. Mr Churchill long ago told 
the Italians that they must work their passage home, and for 
some time the obligation has lain on the democratic powers 
to recognise that they have done so. 


Signor De Gasperi has had a diplomatic success that he 
very much needed. Once again a serious Cabinet crisis 
brewing in Rome and this start on the revision comes até 
peculiarly usefulmoment in Italy’s internal political struggles 
Indeed, if Signor De Gasperi had failed to secure the declare 
tion, he would probably have faced a party revolt on hi 
return from America, As it is, his influence among th 
Christian Democrats has lately waned more quickly tha 
many observers had expected during the summer and be 
again has a difficult period ahead of him, sooner in faci than 
had been foreseen. 


The present declaration of principle must not, howeve 
be taken as making any formal change as yet in the one 
of the Italian peace treaty. The treaty has not been sng 
or rescinded, and its terms cannot be altered without t 
agreement of at least a majority of its signatories. gene : 
chain of events has now béen set in motion. The Itaian 





*“ A New Approach.” By Ted Leather and Haro‘d Watkinson 
Conservative and Unionist Central Office. 11 pp. %. 
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In the end . . . in the natural process of 
trial and error . . . you will find and 
fully appreciate all the good reasons 
why this tobacco is called... 





PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
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FAW UO 


A Coral Island Holiday 
after your New York trip 





Bermuda is favoured above most corners of the world. 
Its gentle climate, its beaches of warm pink sand and its 
flowering trees, the charm of its old buildings and the 
comfort of its modern hotels make Bermuda a very special 
place indeed. You can play golf or tennis, swim or sail, 
go game-fishing or riding, enjoy carriage drives and 
dancitig under the stars. And you can relax—for Bermuda 
is above all a restful place, where work-a-day cares float 
away on the warm water of the Gulf Stream. 


One of the regular routes from London to Bermuda is via 
New York, from which, in any case, Bermuda is readily 
reached. Why not take advantage of this, and enjoy a break 
there on your way home from a business trip to America. 
The currency is sterling. No limit on the amount you 
may use there. 


Writ for free illustrated booklet and information about fares and 
hotel charges, to P.R. Officer, Bermuda Government Information 
Office, Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Holborn 
0487), or any Travel Agent. 














Business Car Hire 
LOWERS your costs 


Many famous British companies arewsing our special Business 
Car Hire Service—to their profit. 

They have discovered, as you will, that this individually planned 
service often reduces travelling costs to a considerable degree. 
For meeting clients at airports or docks, for making sales calls 
or for entertaining—in fact, for all your journeys a fine new 
chauffeur-driven car is always at your service... bringing your 


* company added prestige and efficiency. Only the large resources 


of Daimler Hire Ltd. can offer such facilities —and guarantee 
absolute reliability. 


: ans INCLUDE latest model 1951 Daimler limousines, Humber 

ses limousines, Humber Super Snipe saloons. DRIVE = pheeaher 
SERVICE provides Humber Super Snipe, Standard Vanguard, Humber 
Hawk, and Hillman Minx’ saloons. 


- paimler) 
‘Hire Ltd. 











Ask for our 


By Appointment representative to call. 
4M ctor Car Hivers 
0 2.M. The King 


243 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7 
PHONE: SLOANE 3456 





GRAMS: DAIMLERDOM, SOUTHKENS, 


























For those carefree weekend hours, when livers are 
shed with workaday liveries, and raiment expresses the 
ego... ‘Chetwynd’ revives the youth of the older 


tweeds, restrains the exuberance of the new. 


Chauvel’s 


famous English shoes 
Pleases write to us for the address of your nearest Church's agent 


CHURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
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have been asked to be more specific about the clauses in the 
treaty to which they object, and Signor De Gasperi has indi- 
cated that they will reply within a fortnight. The future 
position will then obviously be a matter for further negotia- 
tion, and it would be wrong for anyone in Italy to count too 
many chickens before they are hatched. The rate of progress 
ought still to depend to some extent on the development of 
events in Italy, and—although Mr Morrison disclaimed in 
Ottawa any British intention of driving a bargain—on the 
progress Italy itself makes in negotiating with Jugoslavia a 
settlement over Trieste. 


* * 7 


M. Pleven in Trouble 


M. Pleven has at last managed to put an end to the 
special session of the National Assembly which had lasted 
six weeks of the holiday season instead of the intended ten 
days. Right up to the last minute the Socialists, Communists 
and Gaullists, who have between them an absolute majority, 
resisted the adjournment. But M. Herriot, declaring that 
no positive proposal could be made, quietly put up the 


‘shutters and said he would reopen when he judged the 


moment opportune. 


The “little session” has been disastrous and it is hard 
to see how M. Pleven’s coalition can recover from it. The 
final passage last Friday of the MRP Bill admitting the 
principle of state aid to non-state (Catholic) schools provoked 
a Socialist declaration of non-co-operation until the law was 
repealed. M. Pleven’s survival demands at least abstention 
by the Socialists, but they have no scruples about making 
parliamentary democracy unworkable. That they would 
have no mercy became clear when, mainly to embarrass. the 
MRP, they introduced a Bill for a sliding wage scale. This 
was carried, against all the government’s financial plans, by 
means of Communist and Gaullist support ; although it pro- 
vided for a sliding scale, the reverse of the Gaullist wage 
policy under the system of Association Capital-Travail, the 
RPF leapt at the chance of bringing the government down. 
It was only the refusal of the Upper House to return the bill 
to the Assembly for several weeks that saved the government 
from extinction. 


During the recess there will be the cantonal elections and 
the British general election, both with their bearing on French 
socialist policy. Much more important, however, will be the 
final elaboration of France’s civil and military budget for 
1952. The civil budget will be submitted to parliament 
before the end of the year ; the military one depends on the 
outcome of further Nato conferences (which themselves must 
wait upon the mise au point of the plan for a European 
army). M. René Mayer has made no bones about what is 
to come. He came back from Washington with the promise 
of a million tons of very expensive and rather poor coal (to 
be paid for commercially) ; of an increasing dollar inflow 
into France from the placing of US armament orders and 
from US military “occupation”; and with a vague hope 
that Nato would set up an economic standing group that 
would dam the tide of-Europe’s inflation wherever it most 
threatens to swamp national economy. In November M. 

leven’s coalition will be given its last chance to prove its 
worth. The only alternative to it seems to be a Gaullist led 
coalition of RPF, Conservatives and Radicals, whose policy 
is more easily imagined than ascertained. 


* * * 


More Help for Indo-China 


Next week General de Lattre de Tassigny, the 
French High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in 
Indo-China, arrives in London after his successful visit to 
the United States. He has achieved a large measure of what 
he sought there, with the promise of more military aid and, 
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above all, with the Americans understanding more cle 

that the campaigns in Korea and Indo-China are bye" 
fronts of the same war. The General is a persuasive , = 
man, and Indo-China is now to receive a pr Shem 


: . Priority 
only to Korea. It will probably receive the bulk cond 


million from the Americans between now and = Stam 
It is well understood that one reason why the Uniteq Seat 
will and should increase its support is that whatever Fran 
spends on Indo-China is taken away from the defence effort 
in western Europe. This is particularly true now that the 
total cost of the Vietmamese war is increasing, as more 
and better equipment is used and bigger forces are recruited 
on the spot. Backed by the general mobilisation order signed 
in July, the intention is to bring the Vietnamesc army up 1 


a strength of 120,000 men as soon as possible. 


“Once Tongking is lost,” General de Lattre had told 
the National Press Club, “there is really no barrier before 
Suez.” This is putting the matter in an cxaggeratedly 
simple form, but it is true that a Victory in Victnam—ay. 
as complete as that in the Greek civil war—could have an 
effect out of all proportion to its cost. 


General de Lattre left behind him a fairly stable military 
situation, and he will be back before the better weather 
next month re-opens the campaigning season. He cannot, 
however, be quite so happy about the politica! front, the 
state of which depends to an alarming extent on his own 
power to instil confidence. Nevertheless, several factors 
should now assist him. The threat of a Chinese invasion 
against a largely isolated French army has great!y diminished; 
the chances of more than clandestine Chinese support for 
the Vietminh have been reduced by the UN victories in 
Korea, and Mr Tran Van Huu, the Vietnamese Prime 
Minister, has had’ extensive evidence at San Francisco, in 
Washington and now this week in London, of the sympathy 
as well as the growing strength of the West. 


* * * 


Agriculture at the Crossroads 


This is a critical period for British agriculture. Pro- 
duction, which last year reached a peak of more than 40 per 
cent above the prewar level, threatens to decline instead of 
continuing its upward trend. The June 4th returns showed 
a reduced wheat acreage and a smaller cattle population. 
Farmers are not growing enough feedingstuffs to produce the 
extra meat for which thé nation hopes. Part. but not all, 
of the disappointment can be attributed to 2 year of bad 
weather, now culminating in a poor harvest. 


Farmers complain that rising costs are inhibiting thei 
efforts. The latest example is the award by the Agricultural 
Wages Board of an extra 8s. a week to farm workers and a 
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Second week’s holiday with pay. In itself the wages award 
is no more than a ition of the effect of rising living 


costs on what is still one of the poorer groups © the com- 


munity. It has led the National Farmers’ Union, howeve 
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‘0 invoke the procedure -of a special price review. The 
Government, under agreements which it foolishly made with 
che {armers’ leaders, has no choice initially but to meet the 
whole bill for increased costs, although it could in theory 
reverse its decision at the next regular price review. That 
bill amounts in a full year to £164 million for the wages 
award Gf confirmed) and £20 million for other costs. It 
certainly means higher prices for consumers in the coming 
winter. 

( nder present world conditions, a high output from British 
agriculture is more necessary than ever. But it is high time 
thac farmers absorbed a larger slice of their rising costs 
through improved efficiency and better utilisation of labour. 
The accompanying diagram shows that wages have risen no 
faster than prices during a period in which rising production 
and increased mechanisation have offered an ample margin 
for profit. Farmers should be told to digest their gains 
before asking for more. 


7 


“9 


* * * 


Bomb Happy 


New recruits for civil defence have dwindled to che 
merest trickle. The rate of recruitment rose to about 12,000 
a month at the beginning of the “Korean war, and in the 
second quarter of this year was still as high as 5,000 a 
month. But in July it was less than 3,000 and in August 
less than 2,000, This decline is partly due to holidays, 
partly to the end of the Home Office’s recruiting campaign, 
and partly no doubt to the reassuring effects of the possi- 
bility of a truce in Korea. The total strength of the Civil 
Defence Corps is now 1§2,368—a long way still from the 
very modest target of 470,000. The strength of the Auxiliary 
Fire Service is 10,607, towards a target of 60,000, 


he average number of civil defence workers per thousand 
of the population is 3.§, but curiously enough it is lowest 
in London and the North-East, the very areas where a large 
civil defence force might be needed. In the country, per- 
haps, a course can be a social gathering of people who know 
each other; in the big towns it is merely, tedious, and 
there is a general impression that less can be done to mitigate 
the effects of an atom explosion than can in fact be done. 
The Social Survey found last year that one-fifth of the 
population thought that they would not be safe within 50 
miles of an atomic explosion, and there is no reason to 
think that they are much better informed now. 


In October the Home Office is to start a new recruiting 
-ampaign, probably with some co-operation from the BBC 
ind the cinemas. But, unpalatable as it is, the fact must 
oe faced that unless the propaganda appeal can quickly be 
made much more effective the Civil Defence Corps will not 
reach adequate strength except by making attendance at a 
course compulsory. 


* os * 


Harlow Makes Progress 


The industrial estate of the new town at Harlow was 
iticially opened this week, and the town’s development has 
‘cached a new stage. Seven factories are ready and seven 
more are being built. These visible signs of progress are 
small by comparison with hopes, but they are large by com- 
parison with fears. A ago there was much reason for 
~oncern about the industrial prospects of Harlow. Essex has 
4n unsatisfactory railway system; the only main road 
through the town is small ; there appeared to be more than 
‘ne usual proportion of idealism in the town’s lay-out ; a 
‘clan incompatibility of policy between the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Works delayed the granting of licences 
ocyond even the experience of other corporations for the 
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new towns. It was no wonder that prospecting industrialists 
were deterred. 


Many things have worked to improve this situation. Not 
least important have been the outward and visible signs of 
houses where the workers could live—and houses, moreover, 
that show a liveliness of conception and an originality of 
execution which are of themselves an earnest of courage and 
confidence. 

New Town Housinc ProGRAMME, 1951 














Number Number Total 
Leading Towns of Houses Expected | Completed 
_ in Authorised to be by 
Home Counties to be | Completed May 51, 
Startedin 1951; — im 1951 1951 
PE aC A - SRR. SPC Yo ns arenes BOY Picthaicehas 
Basildon .........+ 560 is. vee 
Crawiey oi... ec. es 1,000 520 213 
SUNN S kon ck cuns 900 6530 284 
PURINE as icv eens 515 120 1 
Hemel Hempstead. . 950 610 354 
Stevenage ......... 440 200 49 











To attract industries is still, however, the key problem of 
the new towns, and though for Harlow the signs are better 
than they were, they are still far from reassuring. Most of 
the completed houses are occupied by building workers, 
and the corporation’s policy is to go on housing builders 
until the permanent complement for the town is reached. 
Meanwhile, not only is the new community badly out of 
balance, but those industries that are being attracted are 
too much weighted on the side of light engineering. The 
town will certainly not be firmly established until a much 
higher proportion of its residents is employed in a larger 
number and a wider range of local industries. 


* * * 


Proposals for Palestine 


For thirty years the words “ Palestine” and “ concilia- 
tion” have presented a contradiction in terms. The Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission set up by the United Nations 
in 1948 therefore started life with a handicap, It could 
overcome its unfortunate name only by intelligent timing of 
any proposals it had to make. It chose a wrong moment 
when it selected this month for an effort to replace the 
Israel-Arab armistice agreements by some more permanent 
arrangement. Why choose a time when the Arabs and 

t had just struck a new note of dudgeon with the 
United Nations over its vote condemning Egypt’s blockade 
of Israel at the Suez Canal? No dispassionate person can 
quarrel] with the actual content of its proposals, which are 
sheer commonsense. They suggest agreement on war 
damages, repatriation of some of the Arab refugees and 
payment of compensation to the rest through the medium 
of a United Nations trustee, and other adjustments. But, 
over Palestine, commonsense without timing is vain. 


The core of the Commission’s problem is that only two 
of the countries concerned—lIsrael and Jordan—vitally need 
the changes that a peace would bring. Peace would also, 
no doubt, afford Lebanon a few economic advantages. But 
to Syria, Egypt and Iraq it is, economically speaking, 
immaterial whether there is a settlement or not. Indeed, 
in all these countries the maintenance of an uncompromising 
semi-belligerent attitude presents something of a gain when 
viewed from the narrow angle of the home politician. The 
chances of securing the consent of the Arab front to an all- 
round settlement are therefore negligible. 

The Israelis, living as they do sealed off from all contact 
with the state of mind in adjacent states, do not realise how 
slender are the prospects. If they go on insisting that they 
Oe eee ee ee oer ee. ar Reve 
no chance of achieving speedy results. Both they and the 
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Conciliation Commission should remember that the armis- 
tices were only reached piecemeal, and that no one can hope 
10 extend them, except inch by inch. The only way of 
breaking the deadlock is to make some small beginning 
which an Arab prime minister, when presenting it to his 
Parliament, can point to as a gain—on: balance—for his side. 


* * * 


Paying for Israel 


Israel’s prolonged cabinet crisis—which has now lasted 
since the elections on July 30th—is not its leaders’ worst pre- 
occupation. Food shortage, due partly to last month’s 
drought but mainly to lack of foreign exchange, has become 
the main topic of conversation and controversy. Several 
public statements by ministers (those in the last cabinet still 
hold office) reveal how tense is the struggle for such 
currencies as are available. The Foreign Minister, Mr 
Shertok, has left to attend a fresh dollar-gathering rally in 
Washington. 

One cause of trouble is of course the rising world price of 
materials but another, and an even greater, is the tremendous 
current rate of immigration ; this was fast approaching the 
1§0,000 mark at the end of the first six months of 19§1. 
The newcomers are, for a varying period but at least until 
they learn Hebrew, consumers only, and it is calculated that 
every 150,000 of them add {I 10 million to the import bill. 
Statistics for the first months of the year show a rise in 
exports, but in a measure totally insufficient to offset the 
rising bill. 

Last year, a payments deficit—visible and invisible— 
amounting to {I 90 million was offset by the means described 
in The Economist of May 12th. Can this year’s deficit 
—a worse one—be righted from the ‘same sources? The 
1951 campaign of the United Jewish Appeal in America—the 
source of gift dollars—has so far collected $55 million and 
hopes for another $35 million ; about two-thirds of its collec- 
tion goes to Israel. Israel’s own bonds drive in the States 
has in four months collected $70 million towards its three- 
year target of $500 million. The United States government’s 
recently made grant-in-aid affords another $50 million. This 
year’s release from Israel’s sterling balances—already fully 
drawn upon—is {£9,000,000. It appears, therefore, that 
Israel, despite the immigration rate, can, in 1951, just manage 
to round the corner. But for 1952 thé prospect is black, for 
by then the bonds drive will have lost its first impetus, and 
the sterling balances will be exhausted. Only if the Finance 
Ministry has an inexhaustible supply of fresh stunts up its 
sleeve can unchecked immigration be allowed to continue. , 


* * * 


Talking About Talking in Korea 


Last week the Communists opened a fresh chapter in 
the story of the Korean campaign by announcing their readi- 
ness to renew the armistice talks—the course of which, to 
date, is described on page 749. General Ridgway had told 
them plainly, when they broke off the talks a month ago, 
that he was always ready to start again, provided the setting 
of any new meeting was such as to offer a reasonable chance 
of success; and he had since repeated that offer. However, 
the Russians and Chinese, in gaining publicity for their own 
“offer to renew,” have no doubt secured the propaganda 
advantage they sought. Now the problem is to get the nego- 
tiations started on a realistic basis. For not only is the basic 


question still unsettled on which the talks foundered before ~ 


the San Francisco conference—whether the Communists can 
bring themselves to accept any terms excepts the impossible 
ones of a cease-fire on the thirty-eighth parallel—but there 
now seems to be a dangerous tendency for the Communists 
to set too much store by the terms on which the main nego- 
tiations themselves shall take place. In replying to last week’s 
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offer General Ridgway very wisely laid down 

which might prevent further accusation by either 
the neutral zone had been violated, and he sugges 
did not insist—that an alternative to the ill-ome 
Chinese-dominated Kaesong should be chosen as a site. Th 
Communist liaison officers, however, walked out of ‘ 
meeting on Tuesday rather than discuss these terms. ; 


Though such behaviour obviously risks landing both Sides 
in another winter campaign, the UN negotiators will almoy 
certainly have to put up with some measure of Communig 
prevarication if peace is to be won. It appears to be due 
in part to the well-known inability of Communist delegates 
to negotiate except at the highest level, since they cannot 
depart from their briefs after reaching the conference table 
It is also due to the Communist determination to make the 
best propaganda capital they can even out of military defeat 
they appear to be quite friendly at the current liaison meet. 
ings and the Chinese at least seem genuinely anxious to reach 
a settlement. 


On the other hand, a balance must be struck. If the Com- 
munists want peace, they cannot also expect to get it entirely 
by their own methods. Only if General Ridgway were 
granted outright his basic demand of a defensible armistice 
line partly north of the parallel, could he afford to enter 
further negotiations which might again make him appear to 
be the suppliant and the Communists the victors. And since 
such a crucial Communist concession is most unlikely, except 
after further hard bargaining in a genuine resumption of the 
full armistice negotiations, General Ridgway has no alterna- 
tive but to hold out for adequate safeguards to the conditions 
in which the talks themselves take place. 


COnditions 
side that 
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* x * 


Exercise Counterthrust —- 


The seven-nation, seven-day manceuvres staged in the 
British zone of Germany last week provided some evidence 
that the Atlantic nations are tackling their defence problem 
in a realistic manner. The defending forces resisted the 
temptation to fritter away ‘their armoured units in attempts 
to halt every enemy thrust, preferring to mass their armout 
at key points from which it could disrupt the attackers’ drive 
by getting at its flanks. The limitations of armour were also 
carefully brought out ; use of the autobahn was forbidden, 
the ground chosen for the exercise gave little opportunity 
to take tanks across country, and infantry screens were 
widely used to protect tanks from bazooka fire when 
approaching woodland. The attacking forces used infiltration 
tactics based on experience in Korea, and on both sides it 
was assumed that ground troops were permanently in danger 
of air attack. No amount of realism, however, could disguise 
the difference between fighting on a forty-mile front, to 
which Exercise Counterthrust was confined, and fighting on 
the 500-mile front which in fact confronts the Atlantic 
armies in Germany. 

While the participating units were predominantly British, 
the 100,000 men engaged included French, American, Bel- 
gian, Dutch, Danish and Norwegian troops—a large number 
of German civilians were also employed as transport drivers 
—and this juxtaposition vividly revealed the discrepancies 
between the equipment of the different armies. During the 
exercise Field Marshal Slim spoke candidly about ts 
critically weak state in which the Atlantic forces still fin 
themselves ; and General Juin, in a remarkably frank state 
ment, said that he had deliberately delayed assuming com 
mand of the Nato land armies until now because he had no 
wish to command a mere staff. Exercise Counterthrust 
however, seems to have impressed General Juin nes 
favourably, although he thought it over-optimistic (0 — 
that a strong attacking force could be brought to @ halt : 
quickly. On all accounts both British and other uve 
appear to have acquitted themselves well in a gr uelling test, 
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although Nato has still a long. way to go before it can con- 

der its German “front” secure. Those who argue for 

and against the rearmament effort during the election cam- 

naion should not overlook the fact that the cream of the 

British Army is committed to two vulnerable fronts—Ger- 

nany and Korea—and needs all the support in equipment, 
-ryes and aircraft that it can get. 


* * * 


Liberal Housing Policy 
The Liberal party has published an “interim” report 
on its housing policy. Many of the suggestions are un- 
exceptionable and familiar. Two points can, however, be 
extracted which are of special interest. The first is the 
explicit recognition of the competition between housing and 
rearmament. This awkward fact has been skated over by 
both the main political parties. In the 1951 Economic 
Survey it was stated that it was not intended to reduce the 
: housing programme as 
a whole, “but there 
may be some interfer- 
ence with local hous- 
ing programmes.” Mr 
Marples in his housing 
pamphlet published by 
the Conservative Cen- 
tral Office adroitly set 
the question of rearm- 
NON- Ree oe ament on one side. 
ppb q The Liberal party 
os rightly thinks that 
rearmament may 
seriously affect house- 
building, and it is con- 
cerned to reduce the 
cost per house so as to 
of houses and flats 
built, in spite of other demands on resources. The nation 
will have to face the same problem. 


The second and more controversial proposal is concerned 
with the balance to be maintained between new house- 
building and repair and maintenance. The Liberal party is 
anxious to make good the deterioration in prewar houses 
due to inadequate maintenance and repairs. It therefore 
advocates a 2§ per cent increase in controlled rents,,to be 
devoted to repairs. As the diagram shows, the manpower 
devoted to the building of new houses is already slightly less 
than that devoted to repairs, maintenance and conversion. 
As the resources allocated to housing ought not to be 
increased, larger expenditure on repairs would involve a 
reduction in the volume of new building. The Liberal 
party’s housing committee considers that this possibility 
must be faced. It would take some political courage to plead 
on an election platform for a policy invetving a reduction in 
new building. It remains to be seen whether the Liberal 
candidates will actually do so, whatever the party’s 
pamphlets may say. 





EMPLOYMENT IN BUILDING 
AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1950 

















* * * 


British Council, on the Defensive 


In two successive years the British Council has been 
instructed by the Treasury to cut its expenditure on work 
‘n foreign countries by something over £300,000. As 
“xpenditure under this heading in 1949-50 was £1,740,000, 
‘Cis Not surprising that the tone of its latest annual report, 
‘or the year 1950-51, is defensive. It is designed to fasten 
‘ne shutters against further cold draughts. But defensiveness 
> hot an endearing quality, and this report will do little to 
widen the Council’s circle of friends in this country. The 
cuts have been most bitterly resented, and some good work 
as, no doubt, been sacri ; but it is difficult not to 
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feel. that there was also’ much cotton-wool padding to soften 
the impact. ‘ 

The Council’s activities have unfortunately been restricted 
by other agents besides the Treasury. In 1950 the actions 
of the Communist governments forced it to withdraw from 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. The only remaining 
links behind the iron curtain are now in Poland aad China, 
and in China at least their survival seems very doubtful. 
The value of the Council’s work must therefore now be 
judged entirely by its effects on Britain’s allies and on Arab 
and other countries in the half-free world. 


Those effects are necessarily too intangible for confident 
judgments to be passed. It does appear, however, that at 
least one ground for criticism is in process of being put right. 
In the past too many vague and woolly lecturers seem to 
have been sent abroad to lecture on vague and woolly subjects 
related to the British way of life. The demand for this 
type of lecturer has declined and in its place there is an 
increased demand from specialist groups for lecturers on 
subjects related to medicine, agriculture, education and the 
social sciences. Spaniards want to know about British 
methods of anaesthesia and Pakistanis about agricultural 
research. This kind of contact has more valuable and 
permanent results than those typified by the Australian lady 
who told Sir Alan Herbert: “ We are glad to see you. You 
may not be much good, but you are a bit of England.” 


* « * 


Correction 


In a Note of the Week on page 669 of The Economist 
last week the British action in stopping sugar bound for 
Persia was reported as saving the United Kingdom $750,000. 
This figure should have been $20,000,000. 








Assurance of Prosperity 


All who are intimately acquainted with the speculative 
business which has been transacted this year, and who 
are aware of the means which are too often resorted to, 
in order to postpone the consequences of losses incurred 
in that way, are not without their apprehensions that 
further cause for uneasiness will be experienced during 
the next five months; but be that as it may, so far as 
the general commercial prospects of the country are con- 
cerned, it would be difficult to conceive a more favourable 
combination of circumstances than present themselves at 
this moment. We have just explained the grounds on 
which we have come to the conclusion that money 
(capital) must remain abundant and cheap; in addition 
to that important element, notwithstanding the defect in 
the potato crop, it is not too much to say that we have 
just concluded a harvest which, taken altogether, has 
perhaps never before been equalled for quantity and 
quality. On the Continent the result, especially as regards 
the rye crop, to them a most important one, is not nearly 
so favourable. But nowhere is the harvest really bad. | 
Then comes the next important element of our trade— 
the cotton @rop: that, too, there is now no doubt, will 
prove the largest of any on record; and in addition to 
this, the stipply of all the other raw materials of import- 
ance promises to be large. With such a concurrence of 
elements of success, we cannot but look forward with the 
greatest confidence to a continued full employment of 
the people, and to an abundant and cheap supply of all 
the chief necessaries of life, both in food and clothing ; 
and as long as such is the case, we cannot feel any appre- 
hension for the prosperity of trade, whatever momentary 
clouds of discredit may pass oyer it as the consequence 
of individual instances of speculation. 


The Cconomist 


September 27, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


Germany and the West 


Sir—A newspaper here recently re- 
printed an article of yours, the basic 
thought of which seemed to be: “Can 
one trust the Germans?” I have 
seldom heard so foolish a question. How 
nuch more justified are we Germans in 
“Can we trust the English ?” 

cannot. Too much _ speaks 
against you. We have seen through 
your game a long time and know exactly 
what it is all about—particularly those 
of us who experienced the first world 
war and realised its causes. You and the 


} +7 vy * 
aSKing : 


No, we 


Americans can only speak of your luck 
in finding so many traitors among the 
German people who smoothed the way 
for you and saw to it that we lost the 
war. You and the others cannot claim 
to have won the war. 

Your policy during the last years was 
very unwise. Why had England to 
inflate into collective guilt what was 
done in Germany only by a small, bad 
clique ? How foolish and shortsighted 
this was! Are you really so blind that 
you do not see what immense danger, to 
you in particular, threatens from the 
East ? In one or two years Russia will 
probably be ready. Would it not have 
been much wiser for England and 
America to ally themselves firmly with 
Germany, and to try to achieve by 
means of fair treaties what you are 
trying today to secure by intrigues ? Do 
you believe you can ever eliminate 
Germany completely as a Great Power ? 
It is only side by side with Germany 
that you can exist at all. Consider 
history, and you will find that Germany 
never disappointed its treaty partners, 
but was always betrayed. It would 
therefore be right and decent to aim at 
an alliance, to set up 100 German 
divisions, which could be supervised as 
long as your completely unjustified mis- 
irust continues. The prerequisite would 
be to guarantee Germany’s pre-1914 
boundaries, to win a commercial partner 
in Germany and not to try to exter- 
minate the German people and make 
them economically helpless by emigra- 
tion. You and the others have no need 
to steal German patents in the guise of 
war booty ; in free economic relations 
you can partake of the advantages that 
the Germans will aways have to offer. 

What is the use of a treaty with Japan 
to you? Conclude a better with 
Germany. You thought you could let 
Germany sink to nothingness, but we, 
the Germans, are in any case bound to 
win. while you will lose more and finally 
everything. What you want to destroy 
within Germany is growing abroad 
under German spiritual leadership to a 
far more mighty danger. Do ‘not 
imagine that it would be an advantage 
for you if the Russians destroyed the 
Ruhr, your bogey of German economic 
competition. The Russians would only 
regard it as a first step to forcing you 
too to your knees. 

Only a powerful Germany, firmly 
allied to you and the Americans, can 
keep away the misfortune that the 
Russians will bring you. But for that 





you need more frankness, more philan- 
thropy, more humanity. You can rely 
on us; and one can only beg a 
beneficent providence to give you and 
your people the intelligence and insight 
to see it in time.—Yours faithfully, 
PETER LAMBERTUS 
Bielefeld 


The Age of Inflation 


Sir—Mr Recknell inquires how m 
pensions proposals could be worked. 
Not being an actuary I cannot say. Let 
him however inquire of: Association 
Professionnelle des Banques, 18 rue 
Lafayette, Paris IX ; and Commission 
Paritaire, 33 Avenue Hoche, Paris; 
where such schemes are in successful 
operation. There is, I suspect, a work- 
ing foreign precedent for every single 
proposal made. 

Mr Hepburn objects that a money 
premium increasing with the cost of 
living becomes a heavier burden on the 
payer. This is an excellent example of 
Euchkdean thinking in a non-Euclidean 
world. For in fact most money incomes 
rise with the cost of living. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is to make the premium 
a constant proportion of current income. 
To take out ever more policies of the 
present kind is not at all the same thing: 
it is merely to set aside still more good 
money in order to receive bad.: Nor can 
it be seriously suggested that with- 
profits policies are an important mitiga- 
tion of the halving of the value of money. 

Mr Maynard appears to be quite right. 
I also erred in saying that first war pen- 
sions were based on 1922 prices. They 
appear to have been settled in 1918 or 
1919, and therefore not to have lost 
purchasing power—yet. 

If this debate really stimulates a suc- 
cessful attempt to stabilise money its 
initiator will be only too pleased to 
emerge a false but useful prophet. But 
in saying that my prophecy must be 
rejected you have not posed the essential 
political conditions. Inflation must be 
taken as far out of party strife as foreign 
policy. No conceivable change of party 
in power will “ put value back into the 
pound,” in Mr Menzies’s phrase of 1949. 
Only a coalition, or an all-powerful 
extra-parliamentary commission, could 
achieve the extreme ferocity and icy im- 
partiality required. But is this, let us 
not say possible, but going to happen ? 
Do you think it is going to happen ? If 
you don’t what right have you to deny 
the prospective losers their protection ? 

* You have, I think, much exaggerated 
the inflationary effect of these proposals. 
Well aware that unless people are 
cheated by inflation it will continue, I 
made proposals not to stop cheating but 
to cheat everybody. As to belief in the 
stability of money, do you know anyone, 
except politicians on public platforms, 
who holds this belief ? About 4,000,000 
people’s wages are already on a sliding 


scale. To relieve replacement of income- - 


tax, or to reform insurance, would upset 
nobody’s confidence, except in the value 
of. accounting textbooks. To link 
“fixed ” interest with the cost ‘of living 


would increase saving. But I need not 





enumerate. The gain in justice and 
rationality “would surely ow; cigh the 
dubious loss through furthe; 


Rie, : nflation, 
SINE PTices Can, as you say, destroy 

0 » Gestroy 
democracy. But only if the: Proposals 


are not carried out.—Yours {ai:hfy}}, 
Your Corresionpeyy 


Food versus Homes? 


Sir,—According to Dr S: 


in The Economist of September 
loss of 80 per cent of its agricislrura} out. 
put is involved in using farm lang for 
open density housing. This has not been 
the experience of First Garden City Ltd., 


a pioneer in open development. 

The 4,630 acres estate owned by this 
company in Hertfordshire comprised jn 
1903 a dozen farms on which arable 
cultivation was practised with average 
commercial results. Today 1,700 acres 
constitute the town area of | etchworth 
surrounded by 2,930 acres of green belt, 
The build-up portions of the town area 
carry 4.5 houses to the gross acre having 
their own gardens which, in Dr Stamp’s 
phrase, respond to hand cultivation. 
Gardens, supplemented by allotments, 
produce very large amounts of fresh 
vegetables, poultry and fruits. At Letch- 
worth long before 1939 the existence of 
the market provided by the new town 
had led to the farms in the ereen belt 
being largely turned over from arable to 
animal husbandry and thus being much 
more intensively cultivated. War and 
postwar needs have intensified this trend. 
The food output of the estate taken as a 
whole, so far from diminishing, has 
increased in terms of nutritiona! value— 
perhaps doubled. But Letchworth inci- 
dentally houses a population of 21,S00 
souls—and before long will house 30,000 
—under conditions regarded by them as 
incomparably preferable to those of 
urban or suburban life, or—‘or the great 
majority—of life in purely agricultural 
districts. 

This is no argument against Dr 
Stamp’s call for economy in !and-spend- 
ing nor in favour of siting new develop- 
ment on the edges of towns already too 
large to have a worthwhile identity of 
their own. It does go to show, however, 
that more open development 0! future 
housing points the way to a patern of 
life more civilised and humane ‘han the 


Yife of strap-hangers and fiat-cwellers. 


Our overgrown towns with the: sprawl- 
ing suburbs are a legacy from the rail- 


way age—in the age of electricil: and of 
motor transport miuch of industry can be 
dispersed to economic advantage, and 
population with it. New life can be 


poured into historic country tow": and 
compact new towns, sited with an eye te 
true economy in land use, can «ompelt 
with these in offering our peop!e homes 
where they can work a bit of land of their 
own and raise fresh food for thei 
families. Here is a way to 2 both 
more food and happier men: fo" English- 
men by nature are sons of '- soil. — 
Pigg: ‘Eric Macrapyen, Chairman, 

“First Garden City Ltd. 
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Books and Publications 


Apologia pro Vita Sua 


. King’s Story: The Memoirs of HRH the Duke of Windsor, KG, 


Cassell. 440 pages. 265. 


is book, many may say, should 
have been written. It is, accord- 
, to such opinion, undesirable and 
undignified for any member of the 
Royal Family, let alone one who was 
family’s head and the nation’s 
sovereign, to discourse in print on his 
ite affairs ; it is particularly undesir- 
able to rake over events which, having 
ce roused dangerous passions, merci- 
y led to what is universally recognised 
1, the happiest outcome for the country 
ind the Commonwealth. 


A different book might have justified 
that view. Written in self-pity, resent- 
‘nt or rancour, such an autobiography 

: have been not merely regrettable 

ut thoroughly mischievous. It is, on 
trary, a most dignified, objective 

ind historically valuable work whose 
readers will, it is safe to say, look on the 
fhrone with an enhanced and deepened 
‘spect; and if it does recall past indig- 
ns, that is a small price for histori- 

| justice. To the student of society 
iterest lies less in the final drama, 
nating as that is, than in the earlier 
ription of the upbringing of a Royal 
ind the attempted analysis of his 
culiar relationship to ordinary human 
The~Duke’s story contains an 

‘lement common to all his generation 
1 its Victorian background, its con- 


vusness Of dizzily accelerating change, © 


(; conflict of standards, and its dis- 
‘ntation by war. The stresses under- 
sone by the “lost generation,” however, 
‘ special significance when they affect 

1 young man whose lifetime duty is to 
mbody that very sense of continuity, 
security and established authority which 
‘ and his contemporaries so inevitably 
ick; and when, through the same 
‘cumstances which have made that 
11y psychologically harder, the time- 
noured precedents shaping its per- 
mance have largely become unreliable, 


~A King’s Story ” is littke concerned 
ith the purely constitutional aspects of 
is change 5 the social aspects are given 
ull value. As the embodiment of con- 
‘nuity, Security, a paternal unifying 
inciple, it has become more than ever 
Monarch’s duty to show himself to 
people, to spread even more videly, 

’y personal contact, the reassuring sense 
( what they symbolise. The greater 
“\c lack of these things, the greater the 
“portance of this function and the calls 
“och it makes on all members of the 
“oyal Pamily. The conflict between this 
‘cw and the older, less exacting, social 
ception Of Kingship as the formal 
‘14 ceremonial apex of the social 
‘ictarchy comes out plainly in the 
‘-ount of those tireless postwar journey; 
‘25 through the Commonwealth and 
“pie. But there is more to the social 


’ 


role of royalty than the embodiment of 
those cohesive and continuous elements. 
Not merely the King’s public acts, but 
his entire private life, must be symbolical 
and representative; a life which the 
great mass of his subjects can, through 
him, vicariously live with self-approval. 
His recreations, his family relationships, 
whatever of his opinions and valuations 
are recognisably implicit in his activities, 
must build up an identity embodying, 
as it were, the national super-ego. It 
is just possible for an exceptionally 
devoted, well-balanced, self-disciplined 
and self-abrogating individual to live up 
to the super-ego’s specifications with- 
out hypocritical concealment, provided 
that he himself accepts them. But the 
acceptance, as well as the devotion, must 
be genuine. 


As Prince of Wales and as King, 
the Duke of Windsor neither wholly 
accepted these specifications nor felt 
it his duty to conform to them in 
his brief leisure hours. In particular, 
he was unwilling to substitute the public 
conscience for his Own when deciding 
(as, at some stage, he must have decided, 
though the memoir is silent) to continue 
a friendship with a married woman for 
whom he was beginning to feel a 
dangerous attraction. From the moment 
when that attraction became a vital 
factor in his life everything, including 
all his own most creditable qualities, 
worked ineluctably towards crisis. The 
closing chapters of the book have an 
almost classical dramatic tension, inevita- 
bility unfolding from inevitability. Could 
there have been a different issue had 
the first lead to public opinion come 
from other men than Stanley Baldwin 
and Geoffrey Dawson? Hardly ; 
though the world might have been 
spared a national display of self-righteous 
censoriousness as stomach-turning as any 
in British social history. The lead was 
given; the response followed; and no 
counter-stroke was in good conscience 
possible. “By making a stand for 
myself, I should have left the scars of 
a civil war .. . not less a war when 
it is fought in words and not in blood.” 
The choice was narrowed: a surrender 
felt to be as ignoble as it was intolerable, 
or abdication ; and for the sake of the 
Crown as much as for his own, the 
King renounced his heritage and 
accepted exile. 

The story is told with restraint and 
with patent sincerity; there emerges 
from it a personality both sympathetic 
and dignified. The Baldwinian myth 
of the King’s irresponsibility and selfish- 
ness, accepted so 

ic. which had sentimentalised over 
ince Charming, should by this book 
be demolished once for all. ‘ 


readily by the very 


Whose Plan? 


Principles of Private and Pablic 
Planning. By Wilhelm  Keilhau, 
Allen and Unwin. 272 pages. 16s, 


In this most stimulating, closely- 
reasoned but possibly over-ambitious 
book, Dr Keilhau sets out to rescue 
the concept of economic planning from 
the exclusive possession of the state 
planners and to re-establish it in its 
proper and universal application to 
economic activity in general. Orthodox 
economic theory, concerning itself 
above all with the establishment of 
Static compatibilities, has depicted to 
the lay eye a process of automatic, 
impersonally determined mutual adjust- 
ment between economic qualities— 
supply, demand, price—to which the 
processes of human decision are merely 
subordinate and secondary. 


Dr Keilhau’s correction of this pic- 
ture, while involving some fairly minute 
and illuminating dissection of the pro- 
cesses by which economic adjustments 
develop from the first sense of an 
unfilled want to the final action directed 
to filling it, is essentially of an almost 
comic simplicity. “Geography is about 
maps, biography is about chaps ”—and 
the core of Dr Keilhau’s argument is 
that economics is also “ about chaps ”— 
and not about abstract quantities or 
Statistics or impersonal pressures, which 
merely register the results of the way 
chaps behave. Whoever takes an 
economic decision makes a more or le3s 
long-term, more or less _ rationally- 
motivated plan to benefit somebody. 
The somebody may be himself, or the 
shareholders of the firm which he 
directs, or the members of the non- 
commercial group (club, church, mutual 
benefit society) whose affairs he is con- 
ducting, or the inhabitants of the area, 
whether parish or sovereign state, to 
which his decision refers. Planning is 
universal and everywhere involves 
essentially the same elements ; the ques- 
tion to be answered is not “ Plan or no 
plan ?” but “ Whose plan ?” 


The answer, in each case, mus 
derive partly from a consideration of 
these necessary elements of the plan- 
ning process ; the recognition, personal 
or vicarious, of a want and its occur- 
rence in time, the further recognition of 
the goods and services by which to fiil 
it, of the methods by which they may 
be. secured, the weighing of the sacrifices 
involved in securing them against the 
urgency of the want, the decision to 
act (or not to act), and the drawing up 
of the necessary schedule of practical. 
activities—the plan proper. Evidently 
that answer will vary according to the 
nature of the want and-the state of 
technique to be applied to its satisfac- 
tion. But it will also vary with political 
ideology. 
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The liberal ideology to which Dr 
Keilhau adheres must be justified on 
hical grounds; and he accordingly 
devotes four vigorous though sketchy 
chapters 10 establishing the view that 
the supreme function of the state is to 
“spheres of freedom” in 
which individuals exercise their specific- 
lly human right of choice. The impli- 


; * 
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auions of that view in relation to the 


planning process ramify out through 
considerations of the division of autho- 
tv, the role of public enterprise, the 
yportance of monetary stability, the 
ncept of welfare, the significance of 
ona] budgets, and many more. They 
re far from indicating a laisser-faire, 
night-watchman” state as ideal ; they 
are equally far from indicating a totally 
centralised plan. 
The frontier dividing the publicly 
planned from the privately planned field 
can be as rationally drawn—and revised 
—by liberals bent on maximising free- 
dom as by authoritarians concerned only 
with technical and administrative effi- 
cienc Dr Keilhau is confident that 
one day it will be so drawn. His book 
is a notable addition to the armoury of 
modern liberal thought. 
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A Political Process 


Manstein : 
Trial. By R. T. Paget, KC, MP. 
a Foreword by Lord Hankey. 
239 pages. 1 gs. 


His Campaigns and His 
With 
Collins. 


This book is an account of the trial for 
war crimes of Field-Marshal Manstein, 
and the author is Mr Reginald Paget, 
KC, who acted as counse] for his defence. 
Mr Paget declares that in his opinion an 
advocate, having made his Case in court, 
“has no business to criticise the judg- 
ment” in a proper judicial process, and 
if he had regarded the trial of Manstein 
as a “judicial” one, he would not have 
written about.it ; but as he considers it 
to have been “a political as opposed to a 
judicial process,” he has put on record 
his criticism both of the constitution and 
the findings of the court. 


The trial, he claims, 

involved the application of a law which 
did not exist to facts which were not and 
could not be proved in accordance with 
any system of evidence by a court with 
no jurisdiction save physical power. 


He is concerned with the particular case 
of Manstein, for whom he clearly con- 
ceived a strong personal attachment while 
conducting the case, but his legal argu- 
ment strikes at the basis of the proce- 
dure used for all trials for war crimes 
under the Royal Warrant of June, 1945. 
He was the first and only counsel for the 
defence to challenge the legality of the 
Royal Warrant, which German lawyers in 
other cases had not dared to attack, and 
the speeches on both sides on this all- 
important question are given in full in 
an appendix to the book. The court, as 
might have been expected, found in 
favour of its own legality, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how anyone with no vested 
interest in the Royal Warrant, and what 
has been done under it, can deny Mr 
Paget’s contention that it contravened 
several articles of the Geneva Conven- 
tion on the rights of prisoners of war, so 
that international law was violated by the 
very instrument which was supposed to 
affirm and enforce it. 


The Allies in 1945—and in particular 
Britain, with the special responsibility for 
upholding the tradition of British justice 
—had in effect the choice between two 
alternatives: to deal with the Nazi chiefs 
and certain categories, such as the Einsatz 
units and SS concentration camp guards, 
by a simple decree of outlawry, or to 
proceed to the trial of individual -war 
criminals by a strictly correct legal pro- 
cedure. Unfortunately, the decision was 
to adopt neither of these courses, but to 
act by a legal procedure which was full 
of illegality. This made it possible to 
spread the net more widely than could 
have been done with a proper judicial 
process, but the moral and political result 
has been, and will be, disastrous. For 
the discredit which has come to be 
attached to the system in such borderline 
cases as that of Manstein (rendered the 
more conspicuous both by his outstand- 
ing military record and by the late date 
of the trial) has served to call in ques- 
tion the condemnation of others about 
the enormity of whose offences there can 
be, historically speaking, no doubt. 
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Empire with a Difference 
The New Soviet Empire. 


Dallin. Hollis and Carter. 
18s. 


David J. 


718 pages, 


One hundred and fifty yea: ago th 
Napoleonic Empire was the -) ief ptt 
lem of European politics Today 
Stalin’s “empire” equal), domin ‘ 
the international stage. One ‘sien 
tempted to say that it is the hie a 
revolutions to be tamed inside their 
own borders and then to be carried 
abroad, in some bastard form Before 
the war Stalin was the apostle of 
“sOcialism in one country”: " 
Red Army carried his brand 
ism up to the Elbe. The suecess{yl 
Chinese revolution still further e. 
tended Stalin’s sphere of influence. 
that now he finds himself at the 
of a gigantic bloc with a | 
some 800 million. 

Mr Dallin’s latest book 
this new empire. He sees 
Russia the only remaining “ imperial- 
ist” power in the sense used by Lenin 
or Hobson. This paradox is more 
attractive than accurate, for Mr Dallin 
would certainly not pretend that Russia 
is seeking outlets for its surplus capital 
and goods. The Soviet Union exploits 
countries within its orbit by means of 
Soviet-dominated mixed companies and 
trade agreements, in which prices have 
nothing in common with the prevailing 
terms of trade. Internally, the old 
equalitarian ideal has long since been 
forsaken. A new privileged class, the 
Communist bureaucracy, has come to 
the fore and if it does not accumulate 
capital, it accumulates “joys” and lives 
in greater lekxury than did the ruling 
class in Tsarist days. The only rela- 
tively good feature of the regime is its 
treatment of minorities, which are all 
equal before the prevailing !awlessness. 

Mr Dallin uses in this book many 
reports by Soviet refugees. He knows 
Russia intimately and one has come to 
expect substantial fare from him. Yet, 
this time, it turns out to be a rather 
meatless Russian salad. In_ scarcely 
more than 200 pages he deals with sub- 
jects as diverse as the Jewish question, 
Russia’s expansion, Soviet medicine, 
and trends within the Politbureau. 
Many topics are only glossed over. 
Thus, Mr Dallin dismisses in a lew 
pages the major issue of the altitudes 
of the new Soviet generation grown up 
since the revolution. To Mao's China, 
which has opened new vistas and pit- 
falls to the Russian Government, he 
devotes even less space, though he 
includes China in the new empire. 
One feels as if the author had given the 
manuscript to his publishers before * 
was completed. The same [cling 
created by a certain lack of balance. 
Mr Dallin draws comparisons with 
Tsarist Russia and Nazi Germany, ye! 
the real analogy is with Napoleon s 
France. Napoleon and Stalin com 
trolled empires, but empircs with r 
difference, and what must be explaine’ 
is not only their hideousness—this ‘ 
done often enough—but 4'S° ys 20 
attraction and driving force. To pal 
only the seamy side is neitocr P 
history nor good social analy*’s. 
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The New Marshall 


Economics: An Introductory Analysis. 


» Paul A. Samuelson. Second Edition. 
Graw-Hill, 762 pages. 36s. 


Professor Samuelson’s textbook 
juires no more introduction to 
siish than t American teachers of 


nomics. In three years it has 
srvedly gained a unique position in 
field. Indeed, there would be little 


<aggeration in saying that it is becom- 


3s dominant an influence on a 
-ration of students as Marshall’s 
nciples ” once was. 


his second edition, the product of 
“nsive revision, does more than con- 
iate the achievement. The main aim 

seen clarification; Mr Samuelson 


; succeeded in making the argument 


as smoothly at what were some 
points as it always did at most 
But he has also put in some 

| new material, of which the most 


table is a discussion of wages and 


national income” 
nomic aggregates with the more 


\e distribution of income in general. 
; is the fourth of the five main parts 
. which the new edition is divided. 
‘ book now achieves’a high degree 
success in linking the modern, 
appreach to 


familiar discussion of the components 


bh 
Wad 


he economy. The first part sets out 
concepts and the institutional 


framework. The second covers national 


me, employment and monetary 


the ry. The third embraces what used 


dt 


ent 


be called the theories of value and 
The fifth—and to the British 


dent the least satisfactory—examines 
-rnational economics; it is perhaps 
nificant of the American origin of the 


vk that this occupies less than a tenth 


general, however, the width and 


valance of Mr Samuelson’s book is 
markable. Even so, the greatest of all 
ts virtues is the energy and enthusiasm 


th which it is written and which can 


iardly fail to penetrate to the student. 


-T 
' 


a 


*xXeT 


VA 


trouble taken by the author is 
nplified by the fact that most of the 
strative tables are brought up to 


350. Most impressive of all is the way 


which the emphasis of interest has 
this edition been shifted from the 


ide cycle to the problems of inflation. 


Mr Samuelson maintains anything 


near this flexibility, he will continue to 


rovide many economics students with 


Or 


iy 


LW 


5 


a 


The 


t basic textbook for many years. 


Figuring in French 


iclques Aspects Fondamentaux de 
Economie 


\ational de fa Statistique et des Etudes 


Mondiale. Institut 


momiques, Presses Universitaires de 
ime. 340 pages, 1,000 francs. 


‘pace Economique Frangais. _In- 


stitut’ National de la Statistique et des 
Etudes Economiques. Presses Universitaires 


ce France, 144 pages. 1,000 francs. 


first of these. two official studies 
n F rance sets out and discusses, in 
rid setting, facts about population, 


indards of living, food and raw 


hla 


‘crials, capital investment and inter- 


national trade. Drawing on an 
immense amount of information from 
various sources, it traces general 
developments over past years and leads 
up to a series of present-day balance 
sheets (generally based on 1949 figures) 
between geographical regions. One of 
these, for instance, shows the ageing 
population in central and north-west 
Europe set against the much younger 
population of eastern countries, another 
the density of population related to 
agricultural area, a third the concentra- 
tion of two-thirds of the world’s energy 
in Western Europe and North America. 
After an analysis of the food situation, 
the not too gloomy conclusion is 
reached that the earth can supply a 
higher population, provided attention 
is focused on immediate and simple 
aids to food-growing in the highly 
populated countries of the Far~ East 
and Latin America. 


Attempts to compare the standards 
of living in different countries seem 
surrounded with difficulties, especially 
when considered in terms of social 
security. measures. It is impossible 
also not to feel somewhat dubious 
about international comparisons of 
capital investment. This is a particu- 
larly precarious piece of national 
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The Memoirs of 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
WINDSOR 


K.G. 


Born 1894 in the reign of Queen Victoria 
Created Prince of Wales tg10 
Proclaimed King of England January 20, 1936 
Abdicated December 11, 1936 


H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor tells the story of his private life from 
his birth in the last years of the reign of his great-grandmother 
Queen Victoria—living his childhood under the benign influence of 
his grandfather King Edward VII, learning the art of kingship from 
his father King George V, touring the British Empire as Prince of 
Wales, becoming King of England in the midst of political strife 
and economic depression and finally abdicating to avoid national 
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accounting and a deeper probing into 
original sources would be necessary 
before any confident application of the 
figures could be made. But, through- 
out this book, there are many illuminat- 
ing charts and interesting methods of 
presenting statistics ; and all sources of 
the original data are given. It is a 
pity, however, that there are a number 
of discrepancies—usually small ones— 
between the figures in the text and 
those in the tables and some instances 
of hastiness in compilation or proof- 
reading. 


The second of these publications 
shows how population, employment, 
production, taxes and various social 
factors in France are distributed 
between its 90 departments. This is 
done in some 300 maps of ‘France in 
which each department is shaded 
according to the strength of the 
phenomenon concerned, seven grada- 
tions being allowed for each map. A 
few of the main statistics are included 
with the text which comments on the 
maps, most of which refer to one of 
the years 1946, 1947 or 1948. This 
study is said to be only a first 
attempt with many gaps yet to be filled, 
but it will be welcomed by all interested 
in the economic geography of France. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Congress True to Pattern 


Washington, D.C. 


% AR PHILIP MURRAY, president of the Congress of 
N Industrial Organisations, looked sternly down upon 
the electrical workers who were gathered in Buffalo last 
week for their annual convention and demanded a purging 
of the purblind and reactionary elements in the Eighty- 
second Congress, America’s present parliament, “ before our 
nation’s economy goes to hell on roller skates.” The day 

which Mr Murray thus summoned American trade 
unionists to action happened to be the day on which Mr 
Attlee informed the British people that they were to be 
afforded an early opportunity of confirming or reversmg the 
direction in which Britain’s national economy was going on 
roller skates. The American people are still a little more 
than thirteen months away from the election Mr Murray 
was anticipating. But his indictment of the Congress con- 
tained a least common denominator, a touch of nature that 
makes Britain and the United States kin, for he was com- 
plaining that this American parliament has failed to prevent 
inflation. 

The parallel cannot be pursued too far. The British 
Parliament is going to be accused of too slavish adherence 
te the doctrine of its Prime Minister, whereas Mr Murray’s 
thesis was that the Congress has ignored or repudiated the 
doctrine of its President. The crime has been committed 
in different circumstances but the outcome is the same: 
prices are too high. 


In 1948 Mr Truman, storming up and down the country, 
satisfied a high proportion of the electorate that the 
Eightieth Congress, in which the Republican opposition held 
a majority, was very largely responsible for the ills with 
which the nation was then afflicted. Mr Truman’s charge 
was that it had wilfully obstructed and nullified the wise 
policies which the executive branch of the Government had 
initiated ; and if Mr Truman runs for the Presidency again 
next year he—or alternatively whoever does ‘run as Demo- 
cratic candidate—may bring the same charge against 
obstructionists in the Eighty-second Congress, which has a 
nominal Democratic majority. 

There is no novelty, in American history, in the situation 
(always inherent in the system of divided powers of govern- 
ment) in which the right hand, or executive branch, blames 
the left hand, or legislative branch, for what ails the country. 
There is even less novelty when the situation is reversed. 
Pretty nearly everything, at one time and another, has been 
laid at the door of the President, while nothing that can be 
said about the Eighty-second Congress is likely to be worse 
than what has been said of many of its predecessors during 
the past century. But it has been particularly easy to deride 





‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
te that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. ; 











and damn the contemporary company of Senator: 2nd Repre- 
sentatives, the victims of a constitution which re uires them 
to serve local and national interests simultaneo., y. 

It can be reasonably argued that the Eighty-sccond Cop. 
gress has better excuses than most of those that have gone 
before for the confusions and stresses that undeniably bese: 
it. In the first place, it-is legislating in what historians jp 
calmer times are likely to recognise as the “era of maximum 
strain,” the era in which, with little preparation for the event. 
the United States had a terrifying greatness thrust upon it. 
In the second place the Congress is struggling with the 
further tensions caused by the unprecedented succession of 
two strong Presidents. Always, up to now, the Congress has 
had a breathing-space between Presidents who’ wrought 
revolutions in the land. But the hammer-blows of eighteen 
years of powerful presidential leadership were ringing in the 
ears of the Eighty-second Congress when it took office. The 
turmoil of controversial legislation which it has hitherto 
been the American practice to produce in short spasms—as 
during the incumbencies of Theodore Rooseve!: and Wood- 
row Wilson, for instance—lasted without interruption during 
three consecutive terms of Franklin D. Roosevelt and it has 
been followed without pause by two consecutive terms of 
President Truman. And the noise is not yet stilled. 

* 


There has already grown up the impression that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was a President who could always get his way 
with Congress. But the truth is that though he was able to 
drive much major domestic legislation through a Congress 
which had been badly shaken by the depression, he was 
repeatedly refused (until Pearl Harbour) the forcign policy 
legislation he sought, mild as most of it was by later 
standards. FDR would have regarded with incredulous envy 
the record that Mr Truman has chalked up on the imter- 
national side. 

The Congress in his time has been badly shaken by suc- 
cessive threats to American security, and in consequence 
there has been little foreign policy legislation requested by 
the President that has been refused, even by the Republican- 
dominated Eightieth Congress. Mr Truman has demanded 
and obtained the most- striking acts of faith and departures 
from old principles, and he has been empowered 
expend the taxpayers’ money on a scale never before 
imagined. The main thing he has been refused has been 
the domestic legislation needed to make the Fair Deal 
measure up to the New Deal as a social force. but this 
situation, too, seems unlikely to leave the historians in any 
great perplexity, for it can be explained by the uncxampled 
prosperity which the United States has enjoyed during Mi 
Truman’s term of office. | : 

Most of the objectives the Fair Deal set out to realise 
compulsory health insurance, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 


labour law, measures that would have penalised discrimina- 


tion against Negroes, the Brannan farm plan and ‘0 ot 
never came within a mile of enactment and are 1OW wig 
more than ghostly memories. - But it is not the failure © 
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che Eighty-second Congress to pass that legislation which 

now excites Mr Murray’s disapproval. He denounces the 

-o. nt withholding of the funds the State Department asked 

for “s propaganda services ; but the real burden of his com- 

ol is that the Congress has so yielded to the pressures 

ot o-ofit-hungry business that the President has been bereft 
powers he needs to control prices. 


id the Congress did indeed pass, a day before the old 
; were due to lapse on July 31st this year, amendments 
0 the Defence Production Act which led Mr Truman to 
request their immediate repeal on the ground that they 
would “do the greatest damage to our price controls and 
create the most hardship for our people.” The issue is still 

- balance, but it is not inconceivable that a day before 
‘¢ adjourns the same Congress will right some of these 
wrongs. 

There may be many a folly in the record (such as the 
newest pensions for veterans with disabilities unconnected 
with military service) and many an unpopular duty may go 
undone or half-done (the President will probably get only 
about half the tax imcreases he wants, for instance). But the 
Eighty-second Congress. may yet somewhat redeem itself. 

That is the classic pattern. There are vast delays. There 
are immense expenditures of energy for little or no return. 
Paintul journeys are made up dead-end roads. The Con- 
gress falls far behind in its work, and in the fury of competing 
causes nobody can get anybody to concentrate on any- 
thing . . . until, suddenly, the clock on the wall strikes 
and it is clear to all that the moment has come when action 
can no longer be postponed. Then, in a miraculous way 
that nobody altogether understands, log-jams break, pro- 
digious feats of reconciliation are accomplished, Bills are 
rushed through. 


if 


{r is then once more possible to see that the Congress in 
its strange, shambling, wasteful, maddening, exhausting way 
has done a good many of the things that needed to be done. 
So it has been for generations of American history. In each 
generation some Americans have been driven very nearly 
trantic by the experience. But each generation has survived 
ind added to its prosperity ; and it looks highly probable 
that, notwithstanding the Eighty-second Congress, the present 
generation will do the same. 


Tools for the Job 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO] 


i\cE Washington realised that the shortage of machine 
‘ools 1s the defence programme’s narrowest bottleneck, the 
government has been showering incentives upon the industry. 
1 ne best place to study the effect of these measures is not 
Washington, but Ohio, the key state for machine tool pro- 
duction, and especially the city of Cincinnati, which is to 
machine tools what Detroit is to automobiles. For more 
than fifty years Cincinnati has led the country in tool pro- 
duction. In some years the city’s more than 30 plants have 
accounted for half of the nation’s entire output. Many of 
‘ese firms are small, with a few hundred or even a few score 
ol workers who turn out one type of lathe, drill, turning 
machine, or shaper. But the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company is the largest firm engaged exclusively in this type 
° manufacture in the world. Today the factories and draft- 
‘is tooms of these companies, like those in Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Rockford (Illinois) and the other big production 
centres, are humming with activity. The undertone of that 


~ 
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hum is a cautious, but growing, hope that the industry will 
repeat the phenomenal job it performed during the last war. 


This quiet optimism is new. When the Korean war broke 
out the machine tool makers were caught short of every-. 
thing—raw materials, skilled labour, plant capacity and the 
capital to expand it. But by July, 1952, the industry is 
expected to have orders totalling nearly $3 billion—almost 
ten times the value of the output in 1950. The situation 
called, as the Ohio producers saw it, for the same govern- 
mental aid and encouragement that followed Pearl Harbour, 
when an industry which had doubled its output from 1939 
to 1940, and doubled it again by 1941, almost trebled it 
during the third year of war. But Washington has been 
slower to respond to the present crisis. “Emergency,” it 
seems, is not the same thing as “war.” The freezing of 
prices, in effect, at pre-Korean levels—a period when the 
industry was still depressed and the rocketing spiral of labour 
and material costs had scarcely begun—was a body blow to 


the machine tool makers. Caught in a price-cost squeeze, 


many would take only “ reservations ” for orders, some would 
accept no orders at all. Moreover, though machine tools 
use only one-fifth of one per cent of the nation’s steel, 
the industry could not get priority for the metal. The 
emergency was prolific, however, in paper work, much of it 
due to conflicting government directives. The managers of 
many small plants virtually lived in aeroplanes between Ohio 
and Washington. 
- 


The new light dawned on Washington when it was realised 
that aircraft makers were far behind schedule because they 
could not get machine tools. Since June, thanks largely to 
the efforts of Mr Clay Bedford, a production-engineering 
genius drafted by the defence mobiliser, Mr Wilson, the 
barriers have been lowered, one by. one. The new price 
ceiling is 12 per cent above the pre-Korean levels and allows 
for rises in labour and material costs. Special wage incen- 
tives have been granted and government aid is promised 
to round up skilled workers, Most important, the industry 
has been given a “super-priority,” entitling it to such of its 
own products as are needed for its own expansion. The 
results are already impressive. Ohio’s plants are now 
operating at an annual production rate more than double that 
of June, 1950, and are determined to double the present rate 
by next June. They are leading the national drive toward 
a 1952 goal of $1.5 billion in urgently needed machine tool 
production.. More than 85 per cent of their output today 
goes into defence. The refrain of advertising addressed to 
civilian customers is: “Bear with us!” 


The load on the industry in Ohio is not uniformly heavy. 
The delay in delivery of tools not in urgent demand may be 
up to two years or more, but on boring mills and big lathes 
it averages around six months, and that time-lag is being 
reduced. Every company, large and small, is running a race 
with time to expand its equipment and labour force and 
is constantly on the hunt for scarce metals. Main plants are 
being enlarged, branch plants are going up in small towns 
with their easier labour supplies. The volume of sub-con- 


of the cost of expansion in five years, as 
during the war ; for higher priorities on scarce metals ; and, 
most urgently, for relief from indiscriminate conscription of 
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newly trained workers into the armed services. But the 
complaints are a diminishing chorus. Most producers are 
tackling the problems which they alone are competent to 
deal with. 


Foremost among these is the shortage of skilled man- 
power. Tool-makers, die-makers and machine tool operators, 
trained during the last.war, moved into other fields during the 
postwar slump in the industry. In replacing them the crucial 
factor is time. Several years are required to train a machine 
tool worker, and all industries today are competing for a 
limited supply of trainable manpower. The /abour turnover 
is also abnormally high because so many learners must be 
hired: and because the patriotic incenzive of a great war ts 
lacking. Big defence plants are accused of “ stockpiling 
labour.” While hiring in advance of need is inevitable in a 


time of rapid and nation-wide plant expansion, the machine. 


tool makers hope that Mr Wilson will issue a directive against 
the “ pirating ” of their workers. 


Cincinnati has become a kind of exchange centre for ideas - 


on how to break the manpower bottleneck. That solid, slow- 
growing city has always been an excellent source of skilled 
labour. Recent years have seen comparatively few strikes in 
its machine tool plants. In a precision industry, calling for 
a high degree of individual skill, there is more occupational 
pride than in mass-production fields. Most machine tool 
plants are small, and their labour-management relations are 
based upon mutual respect. Moreover, the industry has, even 
in. normal times, an unusual esprit de corps. Problems of 
personnel training are being constantly explored by a 
national association, to which all the big companies sub- 
scribe. Helpful hints are exchanged over the telephone or at 
the luncheon table, for the normal spirit of competition 
weakens when every company has more orders on hand that it 
can fill, with backlogs ranging from six months to two years. 
Plant training programmes, for women as well as men, have 
been resumed on patterns created during World War II. 


The industry has been through all this before, and not 
many years ago. Indeed, there is a growing disposition to 
resent the familiar reference to machine tools as the great 
defence bottleneck, to point out other obstacles—the critical 
copper shortage, for example—or to assert (what is true) that 
nany domestic and foreign customers could not immediately 
use the tools on order even if they were delivered. There 
are still plenty of worries, the worst .being the shortage of 
structural steel for plant expansion. Both in Washington 
and throughout the country, the supreme incentive of war- 
time need is lacking. Yet leading executives, with experience 
of making tools for two world wars, are confident that, given 
time—and there is no getting away from the fact that it takes 
time to produce machine tools—the industry will provide the 
tools that are needed, as it always has in the past. 


American Notes 


All-out on the Atom ? 


At his first press conference this week Mr Lovett, the 
new Secretary of Defence, brought firmly down to earth 
premature hopes of impregnable security at bargain prices 
inspired by Senator McMahon’s speech on mass production 
of atomic weapons. The outlook for new and revolutionary 
developments is promising, he said, but for the present the 
United States must rely on proved and available models. 
Senator McMahon himself had made no promises of an 
immediate revolution in weapons which would make present 
defence spending unnecessary. What he argued was that 
an all-out effort, increasing the money spent on atomic 
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development from just over $1 billion a 
would produce, by 1955 or 1956, an almosi limitless floy 
of atomic weapons which would provide much create; det 
rents to aggression at far less cost than conventional i { 
He put the savings at $30-$40 billion a year out of fur, 
defence budgets of $60-$80 billion. This way would bk 
possible to escape the choice between financi2! bankrupte 
and military disaster which Senator McMahon and ae 
= Congressmen believe ‘stares the United States in re 
ace. 


Much more Congressional enthusiasm greeted this argu. 
ment than the other which accompanied it: tha: a new efion 
should be made to reach an enforceable international agree- 
ment to disarm. No Senator voted against the recent $59 
billion appropriation for the services, but Senator Douglas's 
anguished whoop of frustration at the sanctity of military 
demands expressed an uneasiness shared silently by many, 
Senator McMahon, as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, speaks with an authority which few are 
qualified to challenge, thanks to the secrecy which sur. 
rounds atomic developments. His statement capped a fort- 
night in which the President and others, less well informed. 
had made broad references to fantastic new weapons and 
the Air Force, beating the other services to the draw, had 
unveiled its B-61 Matador, a pilotless bomber, and announced 
the formation of the first pilotless bomber squadron. It js 
small wonder that the Defence Department, which has 
nearly completed work on the military appropriations for 
the year beginning next July, is concerned lest the public 
should assume that a cheap and easy short-cut to security 
has been found. 


Mr Lovett conceded, however, that there were grounds 
for optimism about new weapons. Among those revealed to 
the public is the President’s request for another $484 million 
for the hydrogen bomb plant being built on the Savannah 
River in South Carolina; this is taken to mean that the 
Eniwetok tests showed conclusively that the super-bomb can 
be constructed. The second is the announcement that the 
use of atomic weapons against troop concentrations will 
soon be tested at Frenchman’s Flat, in Nevada. The tests, 
it is said, will be of new light atomic bombs, not, as yet, 
of atomic artillery. One bomb, at least, will be exploded 
over troop positions to measure its effectiveness and deter- 
mine how much time can elapse before troops can enter 
the area. If the tests are successful, production of a whole 
family of atomic bombs, designed for different purposes, will 
be put in hand. But cautious observers point out that the 
tactical atomic bomb is still in its infancy and doubt whether 
in the near future it will make conventional arms obsolete 
or, by itself, prove conclusive against an aggressor. 
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year to $6 billion, 


* . * 


Farmers’ Privilege 


It is the farmers’ privilege, particularly in an election 
year, to have the best of both worlds. Cotton farmers, who 
last spring were threatening to send the Price Administrator 
back to Toledo for daring to put a 46 cent ceiling OD pr 
cotton, are being given every encouragement, now that - 
price has fallen to 35 cents a pound, to hold their crep * 
the market to force a price rise. Congressmen from cotton 
growing states have issued a proclamation urging ¢v¢l 
grower to apply for a government loan on half his 
and Mr Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture. has bin 
quietly seconding their efforts. If inflation 1s a bad thing. 
deflation, or disinflation, it appears, is even WOrs¢. 


The present loan rate is 32 cents a pound, so that — 
can hold out for a better price at little risk. If the pe n 
rises, they redeem their cotton ; if it falls they keep the ood 
and let the cotton go—to the government. The oe 
of Agriculture has also succeeded in persuading vox ee 
Import Bank to enter into negotiations for dollar 10a 
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foreign countries for cotton purchases. Since the Munitions 
Board indignantly turned down demands that cotton be 
stockpiled (pointing out that the stockpile is meant to include 
only critical materials not available inside the country in 
time of war), there has been Congressional agitation that a 


“military reserve” of cotton be accumulated. 


If Mr Brannan’s problem is to keep cotton off the market, 
the Price Administrator’s is to find some means of bringing 
bee! to the table at prices people can pay. Livestock prices, 
which are not controlled, have moved steadily up, and 
although the number of cattle is 4,000,000 greater than it 
was last year, slaughtering is down from 10 to 20 per cent. 
Even the Army has had to go away empty-handed, and look 
abroad for 10 million pounds of beef ; packers, squeezed 
between rising livestock prices and the fixed prices they may 


‘charge, contend they cannot afford to bid when they are 


losing $20 a head. Some packers are closing down and 
protests from unemployed meat workers are beginning to 
be heard. 

A very little relief was granted when the controllers allowed 
an additional penny a pound to the packers to make up for 
what they lost when the prices of hides, tallow, and other 
by-products fell. But this was swallowed up at once in the 
cattle markets, where firms not above falsifying their accounts 
offer more than they are permitted to, and thus deprive law- 
abiding packers of their supplies. The hurried enforcement 
drive now going on can hardly take the place of the slaughter 
quotas, which were designed to control this situation, but 
which Congress lifted in July. Their reimposition is not 
given a very good chance, despite the present chaos. Mr 
DiSalle has never lacked courage, but his hopes of a quieter 
life in Ohio politics, either as Senator or Governor, are not 
hard to understand. 


* * * 


Wild About Harry 


Whether or not the eighteen plainclothes policemen, 
indicted in Brooklyn for conspiring to receive $1,000,000 
a year in graft, are guilty, is now unlikely ever to be known 
for certain. For the case against them depended on Mr 
Harry Gross, the bookmaker who had confessed to paying 
this sum in “ice” for the protection that made it possible 
for him to earn $100,000 a year by his illegal activities. And 
the case therefore collapsed completely when Mr Gross 
hnally refused to repeat his evidence on the witness stand, 
in spite of two days of most unjudicial browbeating from 
a judge who threatened to let him rot in jail for a thousand 
years if he persisted in his silence.» It may be that Mr Gross 
was inspired with gratitude to the men who are said to have 
found, when he went broke two years ago, that they could 
not live without his bribes and arranged for him to be 
set up in business again. It seems more likely, however, that 
when he eluded his guards, ostensibly to enjoy a day at 
the races shortly before the trial opened, his lips were sealed 
with hard cash ; $75,000 has been mentioned. He himself 
maintained that the lives of his wife and children would 
ave been endangered had he spoken. 


Mr Gross has already been condemned to 1,800 days 
and $15,000 in fines on the sixty convictions for contempt 
ot court which his silence brought upon him ; his sentences 
on the gambling charges to which he has pleaded guilty 
could run to as much as 68 years in jail and fines of $40,000. 
But unless new and quite separate indictments can be 
obtained against them, the eighteen policémen will go free. 
By waiting until the trial had begun before he refused to 
estily, Mr Gross forced the dismissal of the case against 
‘acm and the law of double jeopardy prevents a new trial 
on the same charges. Since they have not been found guilty, 
the Police Department might even be required to reinstate 
‘acm. New York’s cops are reported to be humming “ I’m 
just wild about Harry” as they go their rounds, : 
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The Brooklyn District Attorney was certainly not to blame 


for the failure to secure convictions in this case, but across . 


the harbour in Staten Island another District Attorney, Mr 
Methfessel, is in trouble for his failure to prosecute another 
group of gamblers, the three Dalessio brothers. He excused 
himself to the State Crime Commission on the grounds 
of lack of evidence, but another witnéss testified that she 
had seen him playing roulette with the Dalessios. Mr 
Methfessel promptly had her arrested for perjury and 
Governor Dewey equally promptly had him suspended from 
duty for “ gross abuse of power” for “ personal or political 
purposes.” 

However, it is not the Republican Mr Dewey who will 
be the immediate beneficiary of these sordid demonstrations 
of how justice has been frustrated in Democratic New York 
City by the alliance between organised crime and public 
officials. It is Mr Rudolph Halley who, as counsel to the 
Senate Investigating Committee, first brought this alliance 
to the notice of the public and who is now running as an 
independent candidate for the Presidency of the City Council. 
His aim, like that of so many before him, is to beat 
Tammany, the Democratic organisation in the city, and 
to “kick the underworld out of politics.” New Yorkers 
might be well advised to put the ball at his feet next 
November. 


* * 7 


Power for Aluminium 


Last weekend Mr Charles Wilson, the defence mobiliser, 
dramatically asked aluminium producers in the Pacific north- 
west to let him know within forty-eight hours how much 
time and money it would take to move their plants to other 
districts where more electricity was available. Mr Wilson 
seems to have taken fright at the news that drought had 
forced the huge hydro-electric installations on the Columbia 
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River to reduce supplies of power to the plants that provide 
half the country’s aluminium. Already three “ potlines 
have been closed down and, if it does not rain soon, not 
even a “ brown-out” on the Pacific coast can save output 
of aluminium in the area from a severe reduction, perhaps 
of as much as 30 per cent. Both aluminium producers and 
local officials assert that Mr Wilson is exaggerating the 
danger and that in any case the right solution (as well as 
the one most advantageous to themselves) is to bring more 
electricity to the district by speeding the construction of 
additional dams. 

Mr Wilson will probably have to accept this view, for it 
is difficult to see where the aluminium producers could now 
find electricity available in the quantities and at the low 
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prices they need. The Tennessee Valley Authority is already 
discouraging additions to aluminium facilities in its area. 
It is planning to double its power capacity—to 6,000,000 
kilowatts—but by means of steam, not hydro-electric, 
generators, which will mean an increase in its charges. This 
is the largest individual project in plans that call for a rise 
of nearly 40 per cent in the country’s electric capacity 
by 1953. Whether this will be achieved is another matter, 
for at present the programme is running behind schedule, 
because of shortages of materials both for building and 
equipping the new plants. 


Over 1,500,000 kilowatts of this supply of power 
were intended for the use of new aluminium facilities. In 
July plans called for doubling aluminium capacity by the 
end of 1953 and now that the Air Force is thinking in 
terms of 12§ groups instead of 95, it is expected that the 
aluminium industry will also be asked to raise its sights. It 
is already in the privileged position of being the one civilian 
industry that is able to obtain as much structural steel as it 
wants and the scarcity of power seems to be its only technical 
problem. The aluminium programme has been held up 
by a political problem as well; in the last war govern- 
ment financial assistance for expansion was used to break 


the Aluminium Company of America’s monopoly of the. 


industry and this time it was hoped to bring about a further 
proliferation by the same means. But the only small firm 
that has so far been both willing to go into aluminium pro- 
duction and acceptable to the mobilisation authorities was 
proposing to establish itself in the north-west ; the shortage 
of power there has now led the government to reconsider 
this project. It seems that, if the services are not to go 
short of aircraft, the giants of the aluminium industry will 
have to be allowed to grow still bigger. 


* * * 


Senator Douglas Upheld 


Thanks to the tradition of senatorial courtesy, which 
permits a Senator to block federal appointments in his State 
by declaring them to be “ personally obnoxious,” Senator 
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Pes 
Douglas has been upheld in his struggle with ihe Prec; 
over the men to fill two vacancies on the bench in faery 
The Senate eS ee has refused io report oyt 
favourably the Pr t’s two disputed choice: 


judgeships, which it is urgent should be flied, pies 
begging for some time ; Mr Truman has declare. that hen 
~-satisfied with his nominations and that the responsibility for 
the vacancies must rest on the Senate. vs: 
When the President refused to accept Senator Douglas's 
recommendations, polls were taken of the Chicago anj 
Illinois Bar Associations and the President’s candidates ray 
far behind those chosen by Senator Douglas. This may no, 
‘necessarily have been what decided the Judiciary Committee. 


but it is the third time im a year that disapprove! by the bar 
has preceded disapproval in the Senate. It w) 


. air ; encourage 
the American Bar ssociation, which has recent!; adopted a* 
resolution asking both parties to pledge their presidential and 


senatorial candidates, to consult the Association before 
appointing judges. 

The present case offers a good example of the defects jp 
the present method of filling judicial vacancies. The over. 
riding of Senator Douglas was, in part, a result of the Pres- 
dent’s coolness toward a fellow Democrat, and a Fair Dealer. 
who not only favours General Eisenhower for the presidency. 
but is alleged to have political ambitions himself, if only fo; 
the vice-presidency. The ability to name judges is a matter 
of political prestige, and the Democratic organisation in 
Illinois is powerful. Mr Truman’s choices have the enthusi- 
astic support of the local politicians, while those of the 
Senator, however great their merit, were alleged to be 
“ politically inactive.” Moreover, it is said that Mr Truman 
had already promised one of the judgeships to Representative 
Sabath, of Illinois, whose nephew, in fact, was one of the two 
men selected by the President and pigeon-holed by the 
Senate. It is an interesting footnote that both Mr Truman 
and Senator Douglas agreed that all three great religions 
were entitled to be represented on the bench. By agreement, 
a Protestant has secured one place, and a Roman Catholic and 
a Jew were, in both cases, récommended for the others. 


Shorter Notes 


The Government has ordered the retrial of Mr William 
Remington, the former. civil servant whose conviction for 
perjuring himself; by denying that he had been a Com- 
munist, was reversed by the Court of Appeals last month. 
The reversal was based on irregularities in the trial ; the chief 
of these were that no exact definition of what constitutes 
membership in the Communist party was given and that 
the judge’s charge to the jury had been inadequate. 


* 


The Congressional correspondents’ committee lias rejected 
the demand of the American Society of Newspaper Eaditors 
that representatives of the Soviet news agency De expelled 
from the press galleries in retaliation for the imprisonment 
of Mr William Oatis, the Associated Press correspondent in 
Prague. The committee “ believes that the prin) of a 
free press cannot be upheld by abridging it” anc that 8 
not its function to enter the field of international ¢.p:omacy. 


. 4 ; 


Both the -American Constitution and the Declaration . 
Independence are now safe for ever from the gnawing toot 
of time—and ak 
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Korea’s Hundred Days of Hope 


’ is now fourteen weeks since Mr Malik, the Soviet 
| jelegate at United Nations headquarters, proposed that 
ihe belligerents in Korea should start discussions for an 
irmistice. It was moted at the time that his proposal was 
‘acked on to the end of a speech that was devoted almost 
cnurely to a vicious attack on the western democracies. But 
Mc Malik had at least broken the icy silence with which all 
(nited Nations efforts to get Communist leaders to discuss 
, ceasefire in Korea had so long been greeted. 


On June 25th, two day after Mr Malik’s statement, the 
Chinese Communists’ official newspaper declared that “ the 
Chinese people fully endorse his proposal ”; but this endorse- 
ment, like the proposal itself, was embedded in a mass of 
anti-American vituperation, including claims that the allied 
forces in Korea had been decisively defeated. Undeterred by 
ihe unpromising tone of both the Soviet and the Chinese 
statements, the Governments of those members of the United 
Nations which had sent forces to South Korea’s aid held 
immediate consultations on the situation, and agreed to make 
1 new cease-fire offer. On June 29th General Ridgway, the 
UN Commander-in-Chief in Korea, broadcast to the Com- 
munist commanders a message beginning “I am informed 
that you may wish a meeting to discuss an armistice” and 
suggesting a meeting on a hospital ship. 

Generals Peng and Kim Ii Sung, the Chinese and North 
Korean commanders, replied on July 1st, agreeing to “ talks 
concerning cessation of fighting and establishment of peace,” 
but proposing that they should be held at Kaesong on or 
itter July roth, the delay was explained as due to transport 
dithculties. To this General Ridgway agreed, although he 
ilso offered to begin the talks earlier and thereby to avoid 
unnecessary losses. This offer was not accepted, and the 
negotiators did not in fact meet at Kaesong until July roth. 


Communist Demands 


At the first meeting General Nam Il, the North Korean 
representative, immediately tabled proposals for the with- 
irawal of both armies to the 38th parallel and the subse- 
quent withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea in advance 
a political settlement. The United Nations representatives 
made it clear during the next few days that neither of these 
conditions was acceptable. The first would in practice have 
meant the withdrawal of the UN forces from an area of 2,000 
-quare miles and their relinquishment of a relatively strong 
positon in exchange for a longer and almost indefensible 

ne ; the second would have meant the complete abandon- 
ment of South Korea to the pressure tactics of its Communist 
neighbours. At first the Communists insisted that there 
-ould be no cease-fire unless these terms were accepted. 
Sut on July 21st they obtained a four-day recess in order to 
tudy the rival proposals, and then agreed to defer the ques- 
‘ton of the complete withdrawal of troops to a later date. 


This made it possible to begin discussions on the fixing 


| a demarcation line. But it brought no further progress, 
‘or the Communists still flatly refused to discuss any line 
other than the parallel. Fifteen meetings were devoted to this 
juestion, including the celebrated occasion when General 
Nam sat in complete silence for over two hours. Statements 
‘com the UN side that it was not thought essential to draw 
‘he line exactly along the existing battlefront, and that 
‘casonable adjustments would be willingly considered, 


brought no corresponding softening of the Communist attt- 
tude. Eventually Admiral Joy proposed for the United 
Nations that each side should appoint a single delegate to 
meet privately and explore the situation, and the Cort- 
munists agreed to this, although they found it necessary to 
appoint two delegates, one North Korean and one Chinese. 
These small closed meetings began on August 17th, but it is 
impossible to judge whether they might have produced any 
results, for six days later the Communists abruptly broke 
off all negotiations for an indefinite period. 


The Neutral Zone 


The reason given for this rupture was an alleged violation 
of the Kaesong neutral zone by UN aircraft. To bring this 
incident into perspective the whole history of the neutrai 
zone must be reviewed. Kaesong lies near the west coast of 
Korea, in the only area south of the parallel still held by the 
Communists. When it was first proposed as a site for armis- 
tice talks the United Nations suggested that a neutral zone 
should be drawn round it, but the Communists rejected this 

roposal, and used their control of the area as a background 
or propaganda giving the impression that the UN delegates, 
entering Kaesong under white flags and guarded by Com- 
munist soldiers, were virtually suing for peace in the tradi- 
tional manner of the defeated. General Ridgway accepted 
these humiliating conditions in order to get the talks started 
but dug in his heels when on the second day of the meetings 
UN press correspondents bound for Kaesong were turned 
back by armed Communist soldiers. The talks were sus- 
pended for three days, and resumed after the Communists 
had accepted the idea of a neutral zone and promised to 
withdraw all troops except a few policing patrols to at least 
five miles from Kaesong. This promise was broken on 
August 4th, when a company of armed Chinese was marched 
past the conference building. General Ridgway again sus- 
pended the talks until adequate guarantees against further 
incidents were provided by the Communist commanders ; 
and in giving these guarantees on August roth, Generals 
Peng and Kim promised that, if there was any similar viola- 
tion of the zone by UN forces, they would not “ terminate 
the negotiations rashly and irresponsibly without going 
through the procedural steps of protest, investigation, con- 
sultation and settlement.” 


Twelve days later these promises had apparently been 
forgotten. On the night of August 22nd, UN liaison officers 
were abruptly summoned to Kaesong and informed that ail 
meetings were henceforth suspended. They were told that 
three hours earlier a UN aircraft-had dropped three bombs 
in the conference area ; but the only sign of damage was a ° 
hole in the ground six inches deep and two feet across, and 

_the officers” request to be allowed to return in daylight for a 
“further inspection was refused. During the next few days 
ist commanders not only accused the UN forces 

to murder their delegates, but produced a 
violations of the Kaesong zone, some of 
occurred much earlier but had not 
their desire not to interrupt the talks. 
ied that any of its aircraft had been 

the time of the alleged bombing, or that 
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ef a Chinese platoon commander in the neutral zone on 
August 19th, but the denial did not prevent this officer 
being given a lavish funeral at which lurid accusations were 
made against the UN Command. The only charge which 
ihe UN admitted to be true was one of firing on a point in 
the neutral zone by an aircraft on September toth. 


The record of the hundred days since Mr Malik made 
his statement is, in sum, scarcely consistent with the Com- 
munist thesis that the UN Command has blocked the achieve- 
ment of a cease-fire. The UN Command issued the first 
invitation to the talks, and then yielded to the Communist 
preference for Kaesong. It accepted Communist control of 
the conference zone as long as it was exercised with restraint. 

- It sought a simple cease-fire based on the existing front, but 
indicated that it would consider reasonable adjustments to 
that line. It introduced the idea of holding small informal 
meetings in hopes of breaking the deadlock, and there may 
be significance in the fact that these meetings were apparently 
proceeding smoothly when the Communists broke off 
negotiations. It is again on the initiative of the UN Com- 
mand that fresh contacts have now been made between 
liaison officers on either side. 


Atlantic Council in Session 


[FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Ar Ottawa Nato found itself facing for the first time— 
though not without warning—the conflict between the mili- 
tarily desirable and the economically and financially possible. 
Finance ministers and defence ministers sat with their foreign 
ministers for the first time; and perhaps the most eloquent 
expression of the issues before the Council was the sight, on 
several occasions, of the twelve finance ministers having more 
sympathy with each other than with their Cabinet colleagues. 
The doctrine of Cabinet responsibility was not entirely 
inviolate; but it was of great value that, for example, the 
finance ministers should hear directly from foreign and 
defence ministers, instead of hearing about foreign problems 
only from their own colleagues of foreign affairs. 


The crucial problem before the Council was expounded 
at an early sitting when Mr Gaitskell replied, extemporane- 
ously, to Mr Acheson’s speech on the report of Nato’s 
Financial and Economic Board. Mr Acheson stressed speed 
and production as Nato’s main tasks. He used the simile of 
two fast cars racing along a straight road and. said the only 
way the second car could pass the first was to put on a real 
burst of speed. He instanced the immense increases in 
American production, and then said: “It is not a choice 
between military production and civilian consumption. We 
must,-and can, increase both.” Mr Gaitskell’s reply, warmly 
praised and bitterly criticized, was the key speech of the 
meeting. He wished he could agree with Mr Acheson, but he 
couldn’t. It might be true that the United States‘could have 
both more guns and more butter. But the scale of its effort 
had already tended to make it more difficult for its allies to 
increase their production. For Britain and continental Europe 
it was a choice between defence and civilian living standards. 


The Europeans agreed with this. The Canadians, on the 
whole, thought he was right. But nobody was convinced 
that Europe was doing all it could. The: statistical exercise 
by the Financial and Economic Board had been intended as 
a preliminary basis for working out a more equitable sharing 
of the burden. But it clearly did not provide a solution to 
the conflict between defence needs and economic capabilities. 
Only political authority can assess possibilities which Govern- 
ments deny to exist. Something more than expert studies 


was necessary ; but something less than supernational deci- 
sion. Hence there developed the idea of resorting to the 
authority of personal prestige and position. The original 
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French request was for General Eisenhower alo 
take the burden-sharing study. This was soon turned do 

and extended to the idea of a three-man body. The Petco, 
cans were said to be thinking of Mr Harriman as their ag 
Mr Gaitskell insisted on political status and was anxious tg 
be the British representative himself. The French ia 
believed to be thinking of Jean Monnet. e 


This was the background to the American, Pritish ang 
French proposal for a three-man committee — prompth 
saterised by Mr van Zeeland as the “ Three Wise Mea 
But the Council was in no mood to delegate a vita! responsi- 
bility of this sort to representatives of the Big Three 
Already there were rumblings of discontent about the Stand. 
ing Group on the military side. Neither the smaller Euro. 
pean powers, nor yet Canada, would accept a body on which 
the views of the American, British and French Governments 
would have full expression, while the interests of the other 
nine powers might be judged in absentia. 


The resort to personal prestige was therefore modified to 
the extent of appointing a 12-man committee, of which three 
Wise Men might do the real work, but which would ensure 
that the other nine governments had an adequate voice in 
any recommendations that might be made to or about them, 
How much prestige and authority remains is a question for 
demonstration. 


€ tO under. 


The paradox of the whole Nato concept appeared vividly 
as the Atlantic Council tried to find a course between 
national sovereignty in the economic and financial sphere and 
joint international planning in the military sphere. It recog- 
nised, belatedly but unanimously, that the gap between 
military requirements and economic capacity demands inter- 
national planning and decision. But eleven of the powers 
also showed quick sensitiveness about any dictation from the 
twelfth, or indeed about any abrogation of their sovereignty. 
Eleven of the twelve powers felt, and many of them voiced, 
concern at the way Washington had announced its decision 
about admitting Turkey without consulting them. The 
Standing Military Group came in for criticism on similar 
grounds. “The generals,” it was said, “speak only to 
admirals, and the Standing Group speaks only to God.” 


The American delegation was clearly much aware of this 
feeling, and went out of its way to avoid the appearance of 
pressure. But it was a curious background for the resounding 
speeches about Atlantic Community which were such a 
feature of the public pronouncements of all the chief 
ministers. The effect of all the speeches about Article Il 
and the long-range objectives of economic integration seemed 
to be to commit the principal powers in an unforeseeable 
future to a pooling of sovereignty which none of them showed 
the slightest intention of accepting in the foreseeable future. 


Towards a Wage Settlement 


in France ? 


{FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


THis summer the French trade unions have been demanding 
three main concessions from the government: 2 highet 
mMinjmum wage, abolition of minimum wage differentials 


‘between regions, and a sliding wage-scale which moves when- 


ever there is a rise of § per cent in the cost of living. Te 
government retains, within the restored system of collective 
bargaining, the one dirigiste function of fixing the minimum 
wage. In principle the minimum is agreed by 2 mx¢ 
commission of all parties concerned. In practice the com 
mission can never agree on the composition of the family 


budget representing the workers’ real needs. So the govern: 
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ICKEL is sometimes found in meteorites, alloyed with 

iron, but in the earth’s crust it does not occur in the 
metallic state. More than four-fifths of the world’s 
supply of this valuable element is mined in the Sudbury 
district of Ontario from deposits of “ pentlandite ”—a 
mineral containing sulphides of iron and nickel. A 
corrosion-resistant silver-white metal, nickel is well known 
in the form of nickel-plating, but it is far more important 


as a constituent of alloys. It is used for example in 
Stainless steels and to add strength and toughness to 


illoy steels for motor cars, aircraft, armaments and 


nachine tools. It is alloyed with copper and other metals 


nake condenser tubes and coins. Together with 


~ 


nc and copper it forms nickel silver, the basis of plated 


turbine engines and to make heating elements for 

electric fires. Nickel and its salts are also used in alkaline 

Slorage batteries and in the manufacture of enamels. 

Eesides producing large quantities of wrought alloys 
taining nickel, such as nickel silvers 

ad cupronickels, JC.1. usesa nickel silver 

auoy to make * Lightning ” slide fasteners, 

and nickel catalysts in the manufacture of 

cyclohexane, one of the intermediates 

from which nylon is produced. 





bleware, and with chromium it is used extensively in’ 
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travel in_absolute safety and 
superlative comfort. Moreover, 
frequent flights and fast service 
ensure that you reach your 
destination in the quickest 

possible time. And book- 
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South America, consult 
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flights and fares will be gladly 
supplied by any ttavel agency — 
or by Panair do Brasil, London 
Office: 1093/4 Piccadilly, W.t. 
Telephone: Regent 7292. 


To business people and private 
individuals planning a trip to 
South America—Panair do 
Brasil offers distinct flying ~ 
advantages. It is the 
largest internal air net- 

work in the world. It 

covers all principal South 
American cities and more 
than 60 others, as well. 
The four-engined Bandeirante 
aircraft of P.A.B. have crossed 
the South Atlantic over 1,800 
times — more often than any two 
other airlines combined! You 
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broken off. it both protects your watchman and keeps him up to scratch as 
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right time intervals—and that he visits every point—and automatically records 
it on completion. Take my advice—safeguard your premises with the 
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ment consults its own officials and the Institut National de 
la Statistique. 

The lately decreed new minimum of 20,000 francs (in 
Paris), an advance of 15 per cent on the previous legal 
minimum, has disappointed all the unions whose claims 
averaged about 23,000 francs. On regional differentiation, 
justified originally by variations in the cost of living through- 
out the country, the government has reduced the maximum 
discrepancy from 13.5 to ro per cent. MM. Pleven and 
René Mayer, determined, like all the government, not to 
allow any automatically sliding scale, were temporarily 
steam-rollered in the National Assembly last week when a 
Socialist Bill to establish just such a thing was voted at 
its first reading by 410 to 203 by an unholy alliance of 
Socialists, Communists, Gaullists and a few of the MRP. 
The horror of the Bill lies not only in the automatic slide 
but also in a provision admitting the revision of the family 
budget upon which the cost of living is based without refer- 
ence to the government or parliament. 


Clamour for a Sliding Scale 


The minimum wage is calculated on a 45-hour week, the 
average working week in France today. (The “ statutory 
week” is 40 hours, above which all work, while remaining 
perfectly legal, must be paid as overtime.) The minimum 
wage is reckoned, however, not strictly by the week or by 
the month, but by the hour, on the supposition that the 
workman is really working the 45-hour week. On that 
account the legal minimum takes no account of under- 
employment—a fact which has prompted the CGT to pro- 
pose its Own minimum (23,600 francs) on the 40-hour legal 
week. So it is certain that the present legal minimum 
protects insufficiently a number of workers in sweated 
private industries, especially in the country and in small 
towns. To this category of économiquement faibles belong 
also all those whose pensions are inadequate to withstand 
any inflation whatsoever. As always, single people are the 
main sufferers. 


Apart from the problem of the underpaid, the minimum 


' Wage is important in its relationship to the whole wage-scale. 


In theory, changes in the legal minimum do not affect the 
“ wage-fan.” Practically, they nearly always do. After the new 
minimum was fixed this month, the employers’ association 
‘CNPF) with unaccustomed zeal hastened to invite the 
industrial federations to negotiate a wage-scale rising from 
a higher. base than the legal minimum. In many industries 
—e.g:, textile, building, motor—new contracts have since 
been signed giving throughout the whole scale as much as 
a 17 per cent increase on the previous level. (The increase 
of 1§ per cent in the legal minimum itself is clearly a flea-bite 
to the larger industries.) In Renault’s, for instance, not a 
single employee is earning as little as the legal minimum. 


Thus, in spite of the government’s refusal to meet the 
unions’ claims, the edge has been taken off the early autumn 
discontent by the action of a big sector of industry. These 
wage-increases of 15 to 17 per cent come, however, after a 
rise in the cost of living which has already absorbed about 
10 per cent of them. Bread and coal are already up and 
the price of electricity is to be raised in November. So 
there is little cause for elation. The politicians are well 
aware that the real test will come towards the end of October, 
when it will have become evident whether or not the govern- 
ment is capable of stemming the inflation. If it is not, 
there will be a real popular clamour for the sliding scale 
(assuming that it has not previously become law as a result 
of the present Socialist-Communist-Gaullist manceuvre). In 
that event the French economy will set out inevitably on 
the down road. There is, however, no reason to presume 
that inflation must continue. The opération bifteck (which 
is fighting against a distribution chain of eight or nine 
middiemen, several of them tightly “ ringed”) cannot yet be 


pronounced a failure. It is therefore possible that a . 
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number of limited successes (such as in anothe, field or 
attending the anti-road-hog campaign) may. - 


e : uC econo in 
life over the turn of the year. With next \-,.., Ba 
the offing a happy Christmas is absolutety ir -ensable 5 

The trade unions themselves remain as di.) nite a3 the 


political parties. In reply to exhortations by ; \. CGT fo 
unity of action in wage~<Claims, the Christian ,, 0) 


: ; on (CFTC) 
has indeed replied with agreement to discy. Pe, 
programme. But Force-Ouvriére, which sece.ed from a. 
CGT after the last war, has refused all negotic:ions with the 


Communist-led body. French labour i nandicapped 
time and again by the unions’ weakness in \, 12¢-bargaining 
just as it is frustrated in parliament by the doctrinal disunity 


of the Socialist Party and the MRP. But fresh sources of 
strength are not visible. a 


Has Russia All the Raw 
Materials ? 


A. N. NesMeyanov, Chairman since last year of the Sovie 
Academy of Sciences, claimed a few days ago that thanks +9 
the discoveries of its geologists the Soviet Union has now 
all the raw materials it requires and “ need seck nothing 
outside its frontiers.” If ome were to judge only by the 


existence of deposits of potential sources, there is much 


justification for such a claim. The Soviet Union, not unlike 
the United States in this respect, has within its vast terri- 
tory almost all the principal raw materials necessary for 
economic self-sufficiency, Yet the problem which has always 
faced the Soviet leaders has been not so much the scarcity 
of materials as the shortage of machinery and qualified 
labour necessary for their exploitation. 


It is true that during the three decades of the Soviet 
regime it has been proved that Russia possesses much richer 
natural resources than had ever been expected. Before the 
Revolution only one-tenth of the territory had been explored 
By 1945 nearly three-quarters had been submitied to detailed 
geological surveys and the results were very satisfactory. 
According to Soviet data, published in the late 30s, the 
USSR with 1,654 billion tons of coal less than 2,000 yards 
below the surface has the richest coal deposits in Europe 
and the second richest in the world. The iron ore deposits, 
put at nearly 11 billion tons, of which 4.5 billion are suitable 
for exploitation in the near future, would account for roughly 
half of the world’s reserves (both coal and iron figures 
include deposits of low quality). Oil reserves were put by 
various estimates at 3.5 to § billion tons. The USSR 1s one 
of the major producers of manganese, chromium. gold and 
asbestos and has vast deposits of many other minerals. 


Yet, with all these resources, the Soviet Union in 195° 
produced only 260 million tons of coal, 27 million tons of 
crude steel and 37 million tons of oil. These are very large 
quantities compared with 1913 or even the late 208, but 
they are still far behind the American output and much 
below the ambitious projécts of the Soviet planners. This 
discrepancy between resources and production coniirms the 
thesis that the main Soviet worry is not the natur.’ resources 
but the other factors of production. - 

There are, however, certain raw materials which must be 
scarce in the Soviet Union, since it has been trying (0 _ 
them till quite eee cos ar A — 
pt in, tungsten and num. 
attempts at mies Gene Soviet leaders proceeded 
rapidly with the extension cotton production 
Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan and the Caucasus and <—s 
being made to —— the production of artificial ! n 
The production of synthetic rubber and the cultivation 


rubber-bearing plants (kok-sagy2) are also strongly efi- 
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iced, though no data is available on the progress 
,cved in this sphere. Judging by the efforts made to 
specd up the output of uranium in Saxony and Czecho- 
Jovakia. uranium may also be scarce in the Soviet Union, 
‘hough there are apparently many deposits, particularly in 
the Fergana Valley in Central Asia. 

The Soviet policy of self-sufficiency was certainly 
ved by the fear of encirclement and war. Like all such 


_ at major national economic expansion. the cost had to 
be borne by the home consumer. The achievements were 
tremendous and so were the costs. Then, after the last 
war. Stalin, the advocate of socialism in one country, in one 
closed Soviet economy, found himself at the head of a 
tremendous economic bloc extending from Shanghai to 
Be: Yet the Soviet psychosis of economic self-sufficiency 


eens to have persisted. The pride taken by M. Nesmeyanov 
in availability of all raw materials “within the Soviet 
borders” seems to indicate that, even\in the changed cir- 
cumstance, the Soviet leaders continue to make a virtue 
of what was probably once a necessary vice. 


Politics of Afrikanerdom 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JOHANNESBURG] 


THe regained unity of Afrikanerdom is to bear the neat 
hallmark, “the National Party.” The title is a misnomer. 
Despite formal promises of equality to the English, Dr 
Malan’s party is more than ever before the party of the 
Afrikaner volk. The English section of the white population 
find no spiritual home in it. That is. why they are flocking 
to join the torch commando, whose real significance is that 
it represents the re-entry of the South African English into 
active, angry, if sometimes muddle-headed, politics. The 
United Party failed, after all, to unite, and so long as the 
present polarisation persists, the United Party is unlikely to 
stage a comeback. But national unity is not within Dr 
Malan’s grasp either: only Afrikaner unity, which is quite 
a different thing. White South Africa is a house divided. 

Both General Smuts and General Hertzog were great South 
Africans as well as great Afrikaners. Of the two, General 
Hertzog was more the Afrikaner, but even he had no time 
for the Broederbond with its creed of Afrikaners as top-dogs, 
while on the non-European front he was careful to extend 
the hand of friendship to the Cape Coloured people. The 
“ National Party ” has tossed these Hertzog principles over- 
board. The English are estranged: the non-Europeans, 
including the Cape Coloureds, are estranged. It seems a 
high price to pay for Afrikaner unity. 

Dr Malan however does not think it too high, and neither 
epparently does Mr Havenga, whose compliance was cer- 
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tainly the most important factor in achieving this Afrikaner 
unity. Earlier hopes that Mr Havenga was entering the 
camp of the victors only in order to re-introduce Hertzog 
principles have faded. He accepts the virtual disfranchise- 
ment of the Cape Coloureds. Nobody now therefore believes 
that the protests he is pledged to make when the government 
in due course discards the Hertzog-Smuts formula of repre- 
sentation of Natives in the House of Assembly will have 
much effect, If the Nationalist upperhand represents a real 
political revolution, then Mr Havenga, one of the last of the 
Boer War heroes, is its tragic von Papen. 


There is nothing outwardly tragic about Dr Malan. He 
has sacrificed no principles he once held. At 77 he retains 
great mental if not physical vigour. He has always believed 
in Afrikaner unity first and foremost. Bearing no ill-will 
against Englishmen, he simply thinks that in South Africa 
the Afrikaner is right and it is for the English to acknowledge 
this. If Englishmen want to live in South Africa they must 
adopt the Afrikaner way of life, just as if they lived in 
America they would have to adopt the American way of life. 
Besides, in the Afrikaner way lies the only real hope of saving 
“ white civilisation ”: to reject firmly for all time any idea of 
political equality for non-Europeans. The English South 
Africans must have no truck with British liberalism, which 
is destructive of “ white civilisation” in Africa. Sooner or 
later Afrikaner ideas must also prevail in the rest of Southern 
Africa, for the same reason. The future really lies with the 
past—with the Voortrekkers and their idea of “no equality 
between black and white in Church or State.” English 
liberalism in the Cape was an unhappy and unfruitful inter- 
regnum. 


The English Outnumbered 


Within the Nationalist camp, the overriding aim is to 
preserve the regained Afrikaner unity. Nothing else is more 
important than this, for only when Afrikaners stand united 
can they lead South Africa along the right road. There 
must be no more splits and schisms among Afrikaners. Even 
without the English vote the Afrikaners can rule, as the 
1948 election showed. The Afrikaners outnumber the 
English and are increasing their numbers faster. (Immigra- 
tion would upset this and therefore must be restricted.) 


This does not mean that there may not be personal 
rivalries. When Dr Malan goes, there may be more than 
one claimant for the leadership. Dr Malan is a Cape 
Nationalist. So is Dr Donges, by far the cleverest man in 
the present Cabinet. So is Mr Erasmus, whose role as a 
party organiser is still in Nationalist circles regarded as more 
significant than his being Minister of Defence. The leader 
of the Transvaal Nationalists is Mr Strydom. His chief 
followers in the Cabinet are Dr Verwoerd, the Minister of 
Native Affairs ; Mr Swart, the Minister of Justice ; and Mr 
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Eric Louw, the Minister of Economic Affairs. Mr Strydom 
and his supporters fear British influence and want a republic 
quickly. They also tend to distrust the concept, which is 
essentially Dr Malan’s, of a republic still within the Common- 
wealth. On all fronts, the Transvaal Nationalists are more 
extreme than the Cape Nationalists: more anti-British, more 
anti-Native, more anti-capitalist. Though the Nationalist 
Party was born in the Capesand the Free State, the Transvaal 
Nationalists today feel themselves the stronger section and 
are confident that Mr Strydom will one day be Prime 
Minister, if not first president of the Republic. On Mr 
Strydom’s burly shoulders has descended the mantle not of 
Hertzogism but of the more potent, longer-lived Krugerism. 


Though these personal rivalries may one day become 
serious, there is no sign at present of them affecting Afrikaner 
political dominance. The lesson Dr Malan has continuously 
drummed into the heads of his Nationalists is that if they 
again fall into schism, they will again be driven into the 
political wilderness, and that this is the greatest evil that 
could occur. There is plenty of evidence that the lesson has 
been learned. Thus Dr Donges is both an ambitious man, 
and a much cleverer man than Mr Strydom; but if it 
appeared that Mr Strydom was in the stronger position, Dr 
Donges would probably not refuse to serve under Mr Stry- 
dom. He might rely on his cleverness to see that the policies 
Mr Strydom pursued did not differ materially from his own 
ideas. But this would not be difficult, since the differences 
between them are not really great. While it is true that the 
Nationalists have a “ moderate ” section and a more extreme 
section, there is no great dispute about fundamental objec- 
tives, including Native policy and a republic. The pace may 
be different but the goal is the same. To win over the 
English vote is not a primary consideration of “ National 
Party” policy. The appeal is essentially to Afrikaners. 


To come back to power the United Party must secure 
more Afrikaner supporters. It is.finding it very difficult to 
do this: the Afrikaner unity achieved by Dr Malan is real. 
The other problem for the United Party is the success of 
the Nationalists’ apartheid propaganda, among Afrikaners. 
Seeking the Afrikaner votes they must have, United Party 
speakers again and again are stolidly asked at meetings: “ If 
you don’t stand for apartheid, then won’t your policy mean 
our daughters will be marrying Kaffirs?” The most 
emphatic negative carries no conviction whatever—perhaps 
because it is negative. 

If present tendencies continue to operate, the floating vote 
may disappear in South Africa. By and large, it will be 
English ranged politically against Afrikaners, with the Afri- 
kaners in the majority. The interesting question is how long 
the “National Party” of the volk will be prepared, in 
deference to the English minority, to postpone the declaration 
of the republic which, as Mr Strydom points out, it is 
already within their power to achieve. 


Gold Coast—The Next Stage 


AFTER six months in office, the people of the Gold Coast 
are now looking to Dr Nkrumah, the Leader of Government 
Business, to deliver the goods. The tumult and the shouting 
which accompanied the inauguration of the new constitution, 
and the exciting first general election, have died down ; an 
impatient and inexperienced electorate now clamours for 
results. Menacing signs of a split in the Convention People’s 
Party are discernible. As a result, all the stress in Gold 
Coast politics is now on an ambitious development plan. 
The total estimated cost of this plan is £74 million. The 
time-table is elastic ; no date is given by which it is to be 


_ completed, ' As in the development plans which almost every 


Colony has now adopted (though on a smaller scale) expendi- 
ture is divided into certain broad categories—productive 
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development, communications and public utilities ai 
services, administration. In the earlier days of the Colo tal 
Development and Welfare Act, argument ward — 
whether the bias of a plan should be on “ developme 
or on “ welfare.” The Gold Coast puts the emphasis frm 

: : ; Maly 
on development, with the social services (except for educs. 
tion) as an also-ran. Particular attention is to be utes 
agriculture, industry and water, and especially interesting fe 
the many proposals for industrial development. The Gold 
Coast proposes to establish a sack-making industry, 
cement factory, textiles, shoe-making, brewing, canning 
vegetable oils, and brick and tile manufacture. A. specia 
psychological significance attaches to this determined drive 
towards industrialisation—it meets the long-held suspicion 
of colonial peoples that they were being deliberately pre. 
vented from industrial advance because their manufactures 
might compete with the British export trade. With this 
resentment was coupled the belief that only through industry 
could real wealth be attained ; agriculture was al very well, 
but in the colonial peoples’ minds it was linked up with 
all the degradations of poverty. Industrialisation became, 
therefore, the symbol of a new era. Road and rail communi- 
cations, which also play an important part in the plan, are 
seen as the key to government development projects, and 
also to the attraction of private enterprise. 


Need to Attract Capital 


The need for attracting outside capital has now become 
one of Dr Nkrumah’s major difficulties—one that has 
never been seriously faced before by Africans. Under the 
old regime it was “the Government ”—in other words, 
British officialdom—which was responsible for securing 
grants from Britain, or organising’ loans on the London 
money market, or—at the worst—for imposing unpopular 
taxes on the people themselves. It was also considered 
(and not by Africans alone) the responsibility of the British 
people to justify their imperial role by giving economic help 
to their dependencies. But foreign investment capital was 
something rather to be feared, particularly when it came 
in the guise of big private companies commanding the trade 
or the mineral resources of the country, and even outside 
technicians and managers provoked an uneasy antagonism. 
Today, if Nkrumah is to deliver the goods, he must have 
capital and technical help from outside—even if it be private 
capital. He has hopes of raising two-thirds of the {74 
million required locally—from surplus balances, current 
revenue and export duties on cocoa ; but the remainder must 
come from loans or investment. In the debates in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the Development Plan, opposition spokes- 
men taunted the government with its inability to raise the 
necessary funds, and its failure to guarantee its credit and 
stability in “the eyes of the finance world.” To this 
Nkrumah replied that “ the government appreciates the need 
for co-operation and assistance from overseas as regards 
technicians, investment capital and the like.” 


The extent of the Gold Coast’s foreign needs are much 
greater than the £28 million required for the Development 
Plan. Pride of in all Gold Coast schemes 1s given 
to the Volta River Project for hydroelectric and py 
development based on the exploitation and processing & 
aluminium. The publicly owned parts of this plan pes 
another £65 million, and the only immediate poss sa 
of making progress depends on a private company {8 2 
responsibility for the non-public part—the extraction | 
bauxite and the tion of the factory for processing 
aluminium. All the technical details are ready. 7 be scheme 
has been found practicable from both the engineering © 
economic points of view, and the Gold Coasts — 
reserves are estimated at 225 million tons. The ea F 
aluminium companies have pronounced the scheme S° : 
but none has yet ean g itself to the undertaking, r 
all, the extent of foreign aid needed to carry (10U6 
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What's in that basket, Mrs. Ellis? 


Flour is never actually self-raising. It depends for this property upon 


the addition of aerating powders. Most of these, in turn, depend on food 


23 2 


phosphates supplied to the miller by Albright and Wilson. There is scarcely a shopping 
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basket throughout the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its packages, 


ee 
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some part of Albright and Wilson’s output of essential phosphate products. 
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‘he development plans is reckoned, by Nkrumah himself, 
1c be from £80 to £100 million. 
| the meantime, however, less expensive schemes can be 
iackied. From next January all primary school fees are to 
he abolished, and the Assembly gave unanimous approval 
‘he plan for a mass literacy campaign. A Mineral 
Re carces Board is being created to examine the mining 
ad -iry, with particular reference to the question of whether 
ountry is deriving the maximum benefit from the 
‘ation of its mineral wealth. Heavy compensation is 
naid to farmers for cutting out diseased cocoa trees 5 
> Industrial Development Corporation is to be set up. 


Rumours are now going the rounds that the only possible 

way for the government even to begin to meet all these 

tions is by increasing taxation. The present income 

ardly touches the bulk of the African community—will 

extended in scope and increased in severity? And 

in the end, will the outside capital come from ? ECA 

.s granted about £500,000 for some minor road and rail 

- cevelopment, but this is a drop in the ocean. There are 

no large funds available at the United Nations. Would the 
ds money markets have confidence im a loan ? 


The Gold Coast Ministry of Development which was 
created last June to take charge of the Volta scheme and 
1. is subsidiaries has now been closed, and Dr Nkrumah, who 
was Minister of Development, will become the chairman of 
2 new Development Committee of the Cabinet to supervise 
the whole field of operations. A European civil servant has 
seen appointed Secretary of Development. Everything is 
now ready for advance—except the money. 


| Sweden’s Trade with Eastern 
Europe 


0 [FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


Tur extent and mature of Sweden’s trade with Eastern 
Evrope is of considerable interest and importance to the 
est of Western Europe. Sweden is an important neutral ; 
t has concluded, in 1946, an outwardly impressive five-year 
credit agreement with the Soviet Union ; and in its large 
ron-ore deposits it possesses potential exports of great value. 
But in the first half of this year imports from the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states represented only about 7 per 
cent of total Swedish imports. This figure, it is true, is a 
oie higher than the average computed by OEEC for. the 
contries of Western Europe. But this is mainly due to 
‘he comparatively heavy imports from Poland, which were 
chout six times as large as those from the Soviet Union. The 
ster accounted: for less than & per cent of all Sweden’s 


tle Be 8 EE BSR EES OL 


ok little more than 6 per cent of total Swedish exports. 
5 rand took about 3 per cent, but the Soviet Union only 


ol ‘acitate purchases of Swedish products, it was stressed by 


‘hose who advocated this policy that Sweden would gain . 


much from closer-contact with the Russian market. Those 
; “xpectations, however, have not so far been fulfilled. If 


‘ allowance is made for the i of the Baltic states 
into the Soviet Union, imports from Russia do not form a 


larger share of total Swedish im ports now than before the 
weal—rather the reverse. 





- British and the Polish coal in 


- Swedish: imports of coal and. coke. 
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According to the provisions of the agreement credits could 
be obtained up to a limit of 1,000 million kroner. But the 
credits actually granted will probably not much exceed a 
total amount of 500 million kroner. This will not be 
regarded as unsatisfactory by the government. Sweden’s 
financial strength was over-estimated in 1946, and in any 
case the political outlook has changed in a way which could 
not then be foreseen. It is quite certain that if the con- 
firmation of the agreement by the Riksdag had been delayed 
only for a few months it would never have been given. 


So far, in spite of the credit agreement, Russia has taken 
no more of Sweden’s exports than it did before the war. 
The figures may rise to some extent during the later part 
of this year and during next year, when the last deliveries 
under. the agreement take place. But the increase cannot 
amount to much. By the middle of this year the value of 
unfilled orders was approximately 230 million kroner. 


Sales from Sweden to Eastern Europe do not include any 
war materials. But there is no very clear line of demarcation 
between military and civilian goods ; and it cannot be denied 
that Sweden, like several other countries of Western. Europe, 
supplies the Soviet Union and its satellites with some com- 
modities of considerable importance. Engineering products, 
particularly electrical machinery, have been a main item 
in Sweden’s exports to the Soviet Union. There have also 
been substantial deliveries of trawlers and fishing craft. 
Metal manufactures and machinery also form an important 
part of Sweden’s exports to the satellite countries, especially 
Poland and, to some extent, Czechoslovakia. Pulp and paper 
have also been exported to Poland in fairly large quantities, 
though the share of Poland in the total Swedish trade in 
such commodities is a small one. 


Iron Ore Exports 


The importance of Sweden’s exports of iron ore to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia is frequently exaggerated. During the 
first half of this year the three leading buyers of Swedish ore 
were Great Britain, Western Germany and the United States, 
each of them taking roughly 25 per cent or a little less of 
the total iron-ore exports. Belgium was the fourth largest 
customer, taking 15-per cent of the total. But-total sales to 
Eastern Europe were only about 10 per cent of the whole, 
Poland alone taking approximately 7 per cent. Their imports 
of Swedish iron.ore are no doubt of considerable importance 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia, and an interruption of these 
supplies would have very adverse consequences. On the 
other hand, Poland is a leading exporter of coal to Sweden 
and it would be rash to contend that the harm done to the 
Polish economy through a break. in the exports of iron ore 
would be greater than the which a retaliatory ban 
on Polish coal exports might inflict on the Swedish economy. 
_ Before the war there was very active competition between 
in its commercial treaty with Great Britain in 1933 Sweden 


em ste” pledged itself to take at least 47 cént of its 
unfortunately - past.“ During the first six -months of this 
year Britain contributed only 10°to 11 per cent of the total 

supplies from 
Poland, on the other hand, amounted to some. 40 per cent of 
the whole. -Western G: with more than 30 per cent 
came next. Deliveriés of coal and coke from these two 
pices a ey re ever one the eet 
international shortage of fuel. High-quality iron ore is also 
@ scarce commodity today, and in order to secure a sufficient 
supply of fuel Sweden may have to reserve more of. its 
iron ore and other. raw materials for those countries which 
are able to contribute substantially to covering its indispens- 
able needs of coal and coke. For Sweden to cut its trade 
with Poland so long as there is no alternative source of fuel 
of the same capacity is practically out of the question. 
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New Basis for Marines , 


1 Stock Exchange has not held for long the mood 
of exuberance that was its spOntaneous response 
to Mr Attlee’s election decision—and to its own assump- 
tion that a Conservative government will be returned. 
The barometer of the equity share markets, which was 
of course the most sensitive to these hopes, rose in two 
days last week by a shade more than it fell after the 
thunderclap of Mr Gaitskell’s dividend project last July, 
but since then it has lost almost the whole of this 
unspectacular advance. The barometer of gilt-edged 
prices, which had only flickered upwards, had also been 
slipping back even before the worsening of the Persian 
situation provoked an abrupt movement. And the volume 
of business has slackened. To some extent this quick 
fading of market ebullience reflects questionings about 
the basic assumption—not because the City has really 
changed its view, but simply because it is wisely recalling 
how far former election forecasts have gone awry. More 
particularly it reflects a realisation that the advent of a 
Tory government, while it would blunt the sharper points 
of the barbs that have been driven into the flesh of 
investors as such, would not promise of itself any early 
lightening of those burdens of economic difficulties that 
they carry in common*with the rest of the community. 
For both these reasons, what some commentators con- 
ceived to be the City’s careless rapture has already given 
place to careful calculation. Investment advisers are now 
settling down to the sober job of appraising the implica- 
tions of October 25th on several alternative assump- 
tions. Most of these exercises are being founded on the 
hypothesis that there will be a Conservative government 
with at least a working majority, for this, obviously, is 
the hypothesis that implies the biggest change in the 
climate within which investment takes place. 


Even on this hypothesis, however, the nature and 
extent of the change could vary within very wide limits, 
determined principally by the degree of toughness and 
orthodoxy with which the new government approached 
the problem of inflation. The nature of this approach 
is of most vital concern for every section of the Stock 
markets, but it is perhaps in the gilt-edged market that 
this would be.most clearly and quickly apparent. The 
acid test of the economic wisdom and political courage 
of the new government will be the extent to which it 
founds its anti-inflationary measures upon use of the 
price-mechanism, in its manifold forms, instead of upon 
physical directives and rationing. But most of the major 
measures for shifting policy in that direction would have 
to wait upon the budget (or upon specific legislation that 
could scarcely be introduced before the budget in any 
case). The one direction from which an over-riding 
disinflationary pressure could be quickly brought into 
play is that of monetary policy. If, therefore, 1 new 
government acknowledged the obvious importance of 
giving early proof of its realism and determination, it is 
to monetary weapons that it ought to turn. 


‘has been so much muddled thinking ab 


It is far from certain, however, whether even 
courageous Tory government would in fact do so. Ther 

| Dee Out monetary 
policy in the past twenty years, and so many vested 
interests have been built up in cheap money notable 
those of the Treasury itself, and of housing finance) that 
many people who extoll the virtues of the market-place 
in almost every other instance resolutely deny them ip 
this one instance. Others shrink from the use of the 
interest rate weapon for the opposite reason, holding it 
to be so potent and salutary in its effects that it would 
be dangerous, or at least imprudent, to allow it free play. 
But although the advice it would receive from banking 
circles would be confused and conflicting, a new Tory 
government would undoubtedly be more _ inclined 
towards monetary policy than any British government 
for the past twenty years. It would also be much more 
sensitive to criticism founded upon a continued expan- 
sion of the volume of credit—which certainly will con- 
tinue to expand unless strong disinflationary measures 
are applied. 


This means that even a government without any 
strong belief in the efficacy of dearer money as such 
might find itself impelled to impose restraints upon the 
quantity of money. And unless it went even further in 
the direction of physical controls and the euphemisti- 
cally styled “selective” credit policies than three 
Labour Chancellors have ventured to do, its only means 
of quantitative restraint would be the orthodox tech- 
niques of central banking. In other words its first step 
would have to be a discontinuance of the practice- 
unprecedented before 1939—whereby central bank 
credit is in effect available on tap to the commercial 
banking -system. If the initiative in central credit 
creation were thus restored to the monetary authoritiss 
and was then used to put a firm restraint on the whol: 
volume of credit, rates for short money and floating debt 
would rise forthwith ; whether Bank rate was also raised, 
and to what extent, would of course depend on the 
degree of pressure that the authorities decmed neces 
sary in the light of subsequent experience. For reasons 
fully discussed in three articles in The Economist las 
May, this is the realistic way to reintroduce monetaty 
discipline ; it is much to be preferred to the method 
generally assumed in City discussion, of trying to gue 
in advance what level of Bank rate would be siti enough, 
and then of imposing such’a rate forthwith. 


* 


The gilt-edged market, which in the pas! week _ 
plainly shown its first apprehensions of moves int : 
general direction, has so far formulated only the ™°° 
general views about the possible market repercussions 
At present, virtually the only conclusion that = 
people are prepared to venture is that the short bones 
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would be more vulnerable than the medium-term and 
longer stocks—an opinion that has been clearly shown 
‘, 2 moderate narrowing of the very wide spread of the 
yield spectrum. This conclusion is based mainly on the 
sroument that the short bond market is at most times 
"Si iy shaped by specialist institutional investors, 
hiefly the discount houses; these carry bonds on 
borrowed money, the cost of which would be imme- 
diately responsive to a tightening of central credit sup- 
slices. It should be noted, however, that the margin 
between money costs and bend yields is not finely 
adjusted, so that, except at the very outset, short bonds 
night not be unduly sensitive to a general rise in money 


bas 


rates—-unless the rise was very abrupt and was regarded 
as the forerunner of further rises. On the other hand, 
if the policy of restraining the quantity of credit were 
pursued impatiently, without giving the rise in rates 
time to check marginal demands for bank advances, 
there would be a possibility of gilt-edged sales by the 
banks as well as from industry—in which case the focal 
points of strain might be in the medium and longer term 
sections of the market. 

Against these adverse implications for gilt-edged on 
a fairly short view, there would have to be set the 
important longer-run benefits for all fixed-interest 
stocks of a determined assault upon inflation. The 
inflationary influences are now so strong and inflation 
“nsychology ” is so widely diffused, however, that the 
chances of a sufficiently tough policy to show results in 
the medium term are not great—even if the Govern- 
meht had great political fortitude. But the quick resort 
to a firm monetary policy would be an earnest of good 
intentions, 


” 


In the ordinary share markets there has been an 
almost complete disappearance of the natural but never 
immodest burst of activity that the election announce- 
ment produced. The fact that leading industrial shares 
failed, evengso, to regain their levels of mid-June—a 
few weeks before dividend limitation was introduced by 
White Paper—did not, of course, prevent the usual mis- 
leading headlines of the “ Millions made from Stock 
Exchange boom” kind, nor left-wing moralising about 
sordid greed. It would, of course, have been a very odd 
Stock Exchange that did not rate the possibility of the 
end of a Labour government, and. one that has never 
concealed in word or deed its dislike of the private 
investor and its distrust of the security markets, as being 
worth a 4 per cent rise in share values ; and that 4 per 
cent has now almost disappeared. No fortunes have been 
made ; there is no equity share boom ; but there is the 
opportunity, which thoughtful investors are taking, of 
considering the change in the ordinary share outlook that 
would follow a change of government. 

_ the immediate change would be the disappearance of 
dividend limitation, which will otherwise be a certainty 
in the new session. For relief from that mixture of 


spite and injustice, the equity shareholder would certainly . 


be grateful. “It would, in fact, be the first occasion 
since the war on which a major obstacle to a reasonable 
‘investment policy had been removed and a gross injus- 
‘ce towards the legitimate rewards of risk-bearing put 
right. There are other obstacles and injustices that will 
remain for a much longer time ; the return of a Con- 
Servative government will not get rid overnight of penal 
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profits tax that ‘saps industry’s capital resources, or 
remove the control of capital issues, or halve the doubled 
stamp duty. Nor, after the damaging way in which the 
Stock Exchange and other financial institutions have been 
represented to the popular mind in recent years, would 
a Tory government be likely to come out openly as 
champion of “the City.” It is as likely to appeal to 
industry for “ moderation and restraint” in dividend 
payments as Sir Stafford Cripps ever was, and as likely 
to get a faithful response. The prospect that a Con- 
servative government would provide for the investor is 
not a tear-away jump in dividends so much as the 
chance for the soundest companies to make moderate 
and regular increases in dividends that reflect the increase 
in their true profits and productivity, without the 
shackles and anomalies of statutory dividend limitation. 


Past attacks on the investor and on the Stock Exchange 
have reflected chagrin at the supposed “ benefits ” that 
inflation has bestowed on ordinary shares. A new 
evaluation of equity share prospects, if a change of 
government results from the election, would first need 
to assess the chances of a decisive change in monetary 
policy, which has already been discussed. That would 
be a contribution to eventual economic health of decisive 
importance, but it would end the automatic advance in 
equities that has been a feature of the market for more 
than.a year, and at particular points in industry it might 
conceivably have its effect upon earnings. On the other 
hand, it would have little or no influence on near-term 
economic and industrial problems this winter. It would 
not shift the power peak, produce another ton of coal 
or steel, or recruit another locomotive crew. It would 
not restore the balance of payments, or stem the drain 
of dollars ; it would only be the first start towards these 
ends. It would not immediately produce a strong flow of 
risk capital or promote a resurgent willingness to save. 
It would have little immediate consequence for the cost 
of living and wholesale prices. 

But given courage and time, the working out of a 
policy of monetary remedies to remove inflation—instead 
of a system of controls that purports to keep the effects 
of inflation in check—would introduce a new element 
into equity share calculations that has been wholly un- 
familiar in a dozen years of war and postwar inflation. 
The object of such a policy would be to remove a 
superabundance of demand that has guaranteed full 
employment, high money profits, easy sales in a shel- 
tered home market, freedom from compulsion to embark 
upon commercial adventure, and the utmost rigidity in 
the use of labour and in the deployment of resources. 
It would be the object of monetary discipline to make 
room for changes in the manufacturing economy, to 
accommodate more of the demands for resources that 
could survive the test of market price and to exclude 
some of those demands that are at present imposed by 
means of controlled prices and allocation of physical 
resources and output. If the way were cleared towards 
a freer economy of this aden indeed it is a very big 
“if ’—the ordinary share investor would be confronted 


with a task of assessing a variety of different factors 
affecting different industries, instead of basing himself 
on the comfortable assumption, as he has been able to 
do for many years, that a lucky dip in the industrial 
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share market is quite as promising as the shrewdest 
selection. 

All this, no doubt, is a long way off, if indeed it comes 
at all. In the short run, the equity shareholder’s hopes 
are centred in the removal of the dividend limitation 
threat and in the end of the discriminatory attacks of 
recent years. They cannot be encouraged by the 
economic prospects of the coming winter, which look dire 


Winter Coal 


HIS winter’s fuel outlook offers one shred of 

comfort to members of the new National- Coal 
Board ; the crisis may not rest primarily on coal out- 
put, but on the incapacity of the railways to move coal 
from the pits. The railways show strong signs of 
replacing coal as the nation’s most crippling industrial 
infirmity. It is new for them to be hard put to move 
coal in summer: but already coal from the East Mid- 
lands for London is having to be shipped coastwise 
through Immingham, and if many miners around Don- 
caster had not taken the morning off a fortnight ago to see 
the St. Leger, some mines might have had to stop raising 
coal because it could not be carried away from the pit- 
head. Coal stocks will probably fall short of the figure 
the industry hoped for this winter, and there will be 
insufficient large coal and coke. But if the present 
slightly encouraging output trend continues to provide 
200,000 tons a week more than last year until December 
and a smaller increase of, sayy'100,000 tons a week there- 
after, then output, coupléd with vigilant economy by 
consumers, should meet the winter need. Imports of coal 
on any considerable scale—as distinct from small special 
imports for the gas industry—are now out of the 
question ; neither the coal nor the ships are to be had 
without disrupting supplies for the rest of Europe. Given 
the dollar cost of importing American coal and the 
margin of risk involved (perhaps 2 per cent of the 
country’s yearly consumption), the Goverrment may 
have been right in putting the onus of getting through 
the winter where it ordinarily belongs—on British miners 
and consumers. 


The winter will be an anxious time for the new Board, 
even if output comes up to its expectations. It will have 
to show a completely new kind of determination and 
foresight if it is to get away from the preoccupation of 
day-to-day crisis and begin to make an attack upon the 
problems that will confront the industry for the next 
few years. These problems bulk large enough, in all 
conscience. Since April the mines have been losing man- 
power at the rate of 17,250 a year, and in recent weeks 
the decline has grown faster than ever: though recruit- 
ment is quite good by earlier standards, the wastage of 
men from the industry threatens to become calamitous. 
The next three fuel winters look particularly dangerous. 
On the present rising curve, inland consumption may 
catch total production By. 1952-53 5 the “cushion of 
exports,” already wafer-thin, will be wholly gone. In 
Europe, the British coal industry, already in poor odour, 
will be in total disgrace. And after 1955, when new tech- 
miques may begin to transform output, overseas markets 


_ for coal, and British goodwill in them, may be gone. 


Long before that, the néw Board will have to come 
to grips with an internal problem—the demand for 
reofvanisation. Within the next four weeks, the Board 
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on any political assumption. On these | culations, the 
more cautious attitude of the ordinary <), . _ 


week does not come amiss. This cauticn it hae 
emphasised, is combined with the assumption " 
Tory government is in prospect. If there were to he, ; 
development in the election campaign :: ;; seem it 
favour a return of a Labour governmen: -h- haa 
reaction would be sharp indeed. ae 


and Beyond 


may become answerable to a Governmen: committed 
to decentralising it. The Lancaster-Re: 
has become more or less official Conservativ« DOlicy since 
its authors, the industry’s three weighties: critics, pto- 
duced it three months ago ; its proposal for a policy- 
making central board working direct (that is, withoy 
divisional authorities) to fewer, larger coal areas must 
be reckoned with as the likely framework of any 
reorganisation imposed from above. Decentralisation 
has become something of a vogue word inside the NCB 
and outside it ; now the industry is confronted with a 
least one confidently defined meaning that could con- 
ceivably be put into practice. The Conservative demand 
for more local independence in coal has indeed been 
echoed, with the considerable variations to be expected, 
in a Co-operative Party study. If Tory prejudice agains: 
coal nationalisation and Labour prejudice in favour of 
the particular structure set up five years ago were both 
out of the way, there would be a chance {or reason to 
take a share in devising the most effective way of running 
the coal industry. 


d-Young plan 


* 


Some of the most painstaking study, and conceivably 
the most useful conclusions, made by any independent 
investigators since the National Coal Board was formed 
have just been published by the Acton Trust*. It 
double monograph is sharply critical of the NCB, but 
equally unfavourable towards some remedies suggested 
by the Board’s critics. It has attempted to get beyond 
a comparison of ideal patterns of organisation, and also 
to fasten upon the real effects of the present centralised 
structure. The conclusion reached is that real decen- 
tralisation is “ not simply an aim which can be achieved 
by organisational changes, but is primarily a problem of 
the.adjustment of human relationships.” The study does 
not reject changes in structure, but neither is 1 attracted 
to some solutions that rely mainly upon formal pyramids 
of organisation. On the Lancaster-Reid-Y oung proposals 
it comments : 
... they provide measures for splitting the industry Int: 
number of units, each of which may itself remain highly 
centralised and each of which is large enough ‘or such om 
tralisation to be felt as oppressive by operational manage: 
ment. They achieve decentralisation at the uppermost level, 
but not at the lower levels. But it is at precisely the upp 
most level where the degree of decentralisat..0 | already 
greatest ; the Divisions maintain a very cons:iciable des 
of independence from the Coal Board. 
The conclusions also underline the distinction betwers 
the formal and the informal structure of an organisation 
In the structure of the present Coal Board, =iforts have 

* ©The ‘Centralisation.” Parts I and (i The Acie 
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THI 


been made to delegate more authority ; but where, for 
sxample, a headquarters’ representative may formally be 
only one of the members of a committee sitting round 
» table, informally his advice and views may dominate 
the decisions simply because he is associated with the 
nther members’ immediate superiors. A simplified 
formal structure by itself may not necessarily get rid of 
this feeling among operational managers dealing with 
hicher officials or with specialists: and it is the opera- 


| tional manager who is the key man in the industry. 


Upon him—or upon him and the NUM lodge secre- 
‘ary—depend to a degree that can hardly be exaggerated 
the morale and the total effort of the individual pit. ~> 


Today the British pit manager, as the Acton Trust 
points out, too often feels the most frustrated man in 
the industry. Historical forces have been undermining 
his position for a,quarter of a century, since the time 
when he was-often the uncrowned king of the village. 
Full employment and loss of mining manpower have 
sapped his power to give or withhold work ; bitter 
memories of big strikes and tragic labour relations in 
the past explain why the men still regard him as a mine- 
owners’ representative, not their leader ; and the union 
has tended to usurp his local authority. Developments 
in mining technique have brought in the technical 
specialist to share and sometimes to dispute his 
authority on technical mining matters for which he 
nevertheless retains an onerous legal responsibility. 
These influences are at least partly independent of the 
form of ownership of coal mining, though difficulties 
encountered in a few of the largest colliery companies 
before nationalisation have been extended to the whole 
industry by organisation under one single ownership. It 
is not easy to determine how far the mine manager’s 
difficulties have really been increased by remote control 
under the NCB; but undoubtedly he often thinks they 
have 

It does not dispose of the pit manager’s frustration to 
conclude that he is often responsible himself for a con- 
siderable part of it. ° The coal industry between the wars 
attracted limited numbers of the best managers, and 
mining technique has proceeded faster than many of 


them could keep pace with. The industry’s greatest weak- . 


ness at the end of the war, as Sir Charles Reid recog- 
nised in his first report, was the lack of men of the right 
kind ; it still is. The Coal Board has begun to tackle 
this problem for the future by providing scholarships for 
men both from inside and from outside. the industry ; 


} but the raising of the general managerial standard in 


this way must take a considerable time. “ All respon- 
sible persons in the industry,” comments the Acton 
Trust report, “agree that the manager’s status sheuld 
be raised, not lowered—but they also agree that before 
this can be done a more highly trained type of manager 
must be brought into being.” . 


* 


There is some sign that the deeper human problems 
such as this are realised in the counsels of the Board. 
The new team is thinking out the lines of reorganisation 
anc the chairman has known leanings towards decen- 
tralisation. Some simplification of the Board’s own 
Procedure and some extension of authority to sub- 
committees has already come about. But enthusiasm for 
decentralisation has to be ted by the realisation 
that the quality of staff-in hse dierene areas is far from 
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uniform ; what the industry needs at this moment is not 
an ideal structure; but one that will make the best use of 
the men now available. 


That being so, the Board and its critics will probably 
opt for evolution, not revolution. The human effects of 
a Massive reorganisation upon overstrained and not 
always adequate personnel who had at the same time to 
Keep up output have not yet altogether subsided since the 
NCB was set up in 1947. Another major reorganisation, 
too drastically administered, could set the industry back 
another three or four years. What improvements have 
come about in the present structure of the Board—and 
they are admittedly limited—have resulted largely from 


giving up rigid uniformity and in giving good mining ~ 


men their chance. Any final formula of administration 
must be concerned with the human problems of decen- 
tralisation that the Acton Trust has touched upon. There 
may even be certain patterns of decentralisation that 
could to some extent be tested in advance ; whether one 
form of organisation may require more top-grade mining 
engineers behind administrative desks than another, for 
example, is not to be determined once for all by drawing 
a new administration chart. 
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Nor can the most pressing production problems of the 
industry be solved by reorganisation, much as they can 
be. affected by it. The NCB will enter upon wage 
negotiations this autumn through pressure of circum- 
stance, with no better wage structure in mind. It might 
be able to achieve slight improvements in adjusting dis- 
trict differentials that bear no relation to local manpower 
needs or to local mining efficiency ; but the Board has 
not given any sign of new ideas upon wage policy. What- 
ever may be the role of the centre in future organisation, 
the Board’s grip upon forward planning and develop- 
ment, both in evaluing and in pressing forward projects, 
should be stronger than it now is. Some tightening of 
efficiency within headquarters might assist here. It can- 
not be said at the moment that the Board is getting good 
value for the huge volume of information that flows 
periodically into Hobart House, partly because the same 
information is often duplicated or supplied to depart- 
ments that.no longer need it, partly through inadequate 
statistical appreciation of the data within headquarters. 
In addition, there is a pressing need—with some signs 
of an answer—for the more rapid throughout the 
industry of some of the new techniques that have been 
proved in recent months. First and last there is man- 


power. Reorganisation can only be one means towards 
solving these problems and improving the morale of the 


industry. They demand, equally, direct attack. 
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Business Notes 


British. To this Mr Gaitskell countered “| . 
we in the United Kingdom can do more 

promised and are carrying out unless there 
radical change in the economic policies of 3)! vee 


The Dollar Gap 


When the Chancellor of the Exchequer speaks to the 
bankers and merchants of the City of London at the Mansion 
House dinner given by the Lord Mayor next Wednesday, he 
will deal at some length with the deterioration that has 
occurred in the dollar balance of payments of the sterling 
area and will announce the figure of the dollar deficit incurred 
during the third quarter of this year. There has been a 
certain amount of intelligent leakage that should have 
prepared the world for a loss of close on $500 million in the 
gold and dollar reserve over this period. This will also be 
the measure of the actual deficit of the sterling area, since 
very few Marshall aid reimbursements remain to soften the 
impact of the dollar deficit on the actual gold and dollar 
reserve. A loss of this magnitude would reduce the reserve to 
about $3,400 million, a figure admittedly far higher than 
that at the time of sterling’s devaluation, but hardly high 
enough to justify Mr Gaitskell’s assurance that “it gives 
us the essential element of time to correct the situation ”— 
especially when the intended timing is linked to a conference 
of sterling area finance ministers to be held early next year 
“to deal with the dollar problem as it affects the sterling area 
as a whole.” 


In the statement at a press conference this week 
at which Mr Gaitskell gave these doubtful reassurances, 
he. also pointed out that the gold losses incurred during the 
third quarter of this year were to a large extent “ the result 
of temporary factors.” There have been some heavy non- 
recurring dollar payments that the Chancellor declined to 
specify, and considerable loss has also been incurred as a 
result of the cessation of Persian oil supplies. In addition, 
the circumstances that led to the earning of large dollar 
surpluses in 1950, namely, stgckpiling and exceptionally high 
commodity prices, have now changed; Mr Gaitskell was 
forced to admit that “ the underlying position [of dollar earn- 
ings and expenditure] is much less favourable.” Apart from 
the measures to curtail imports that are to be taken in 
concert with the rest of the sterling area, the solution of the 
dollar problem is being tackled by the British Government 
by direct negotiations with the United States for “ steady 
purchases ” by that country of sterling area raw materials at 
“reasonable prices.” These talks presumably relate to such 
commodities as tin, rubber and wool, which at present are 
not being handled by the International Materials Conference 
in Washington. . 

* * - 


“Steps Must be Taken” 


Mr Gaitskeli was even less informative on the question 
of the balance of payments as a whole. As a result of the 
extra burden imposed by the rise in import prices—a burden, 
he said, that involved just as much of an extra load as the 
additional amount Britain is putting into defence this year— 
there is now a “large trading deficit as against the surplus 
earned last year.” This was followed by the trite observation 
“we cannot afford to go on doing that for long ” and by the 
promise that “we shall have to take further steps to restrict 
imports and expand exports”—but what steps were not 
specified. The balance of payments problem is clearly 
linked with that of defence and will be affected by the 
decisions that may ultimately be taken as the result of the 
Nato burden-sharing exercise. This is far from complete 
yet, though Mr Gaitskell pointed out that a valuable interim 
report from the Finance and Economic Board of Nato had 
been received at the Ottawa Conference and that for the 
time being “ we are quite content to leave the matter there.” 


What mainly appeared to worry Mr Gaitskell was the 
demand made by the military advisers of Nato for a further 
increase in the scale of all defence programmes including the 


‘NNO see how 
than we have 


} it the membe 
of Nato involving something much more like 3 war ae 
* il y 


both internally in each case and in their relations With each 
other.” That, perhaps, is not an unreasonab!- attitude so 
in the Government’s dealings with Britain’s external rete 
problem, discretion has clearly been the better - 
of valour. The mass represented by the balance of steal 
troubles is being left to the care of whateve: administratio 
the general election may throw up. There was no bier + 
Mr Gaitskell’s statement of appropriate measures to dea! vith 
the situation. The drift continues. Oates AE 


* * * 


The Fund and Gold 
Little by little the picture of the debate on 


4 remiu 
gold sales that has been proceeding at the sera 
Monetary Fund is coming to light—though as yet only 3 


small part of the scene is revealed. Mr Gaitskell, at his press 
conference this week, said that the problem of premium gold 
sales had not in fact appeared on the agenda of th: 
governors’ meeting, but that it was to be considered by the 
executive directors of the IMF after the end of the annual 
meeting. Mr. Gaitskell also gave some indication of official 
British policy in this matter. The British Government, hz 
said, supported the view of the IMF that gold producing 
countries should sell their gold exclusively to central banks 
and, therefore, at the respective parities of their currencies, 
But he implied that if there were any deviations from this 
rule they should be allowed on a non-discriminatory basis. 
He admitted that the British representatives at the IMF 
would be supporting a demand by Southern Rhodesia for 
equality of treatment with South Africa in the matter of 
premium gold sales. When news comes from Washington of 
the decisions taken in this matter by the executive board of 
the Fund, it will be very surprising if this principle of 
equality of treatment is not officially recognised. If it is, 
there is no doubt that all gold producers wil! be entitled ts 
the facilities that South Africa now enjoys in selling gold 2 
other than premium prices. 

The alternative, that South Africa should relinquish a part 
of its present freedom of action, has not even been considered. 
That was made abundantly clear by a remarkable statement 
of Dr Holloway, the South African alternate governor on 
the IMF Board on his return to South Africa from the 
Washington meeting. In this Dr Holloway contended thi 
the fund had #%® authority whatever to intervene in the 
arrangements made by gold producing’ countries in selling 
their gold at other than parity prices. Dr Holloway added 

The Fund now finds that it cannot suppress the trade in 
gold by the public without breaking the articles of agreement 
which brought it into being. This explains its evidest 
embarrassment. It also explains why South -\frica did not 
again raise the question at the IMF annua! mccting. 

This assertion that the fund cannot attemp! [0 check 
premium sales of gold without breaking its own agreemet 
calls for highly dialectical interpretation of an agreement © 
signatories of which. bind themselves to serve the ae 
exchange stabili There can be no real refutation we 
view put forward by the International Monetary Fund ¥ 4 
it made its first move to stop international transactions 1 2 
at premium prices, that these operations were ae te 
disturb the exchange relationships between members th ‘. 
Fund and to call into question the official paritics aus 
currencies. | 

Whatever one may think of Dr Holloway’s legal ot 
pretations of the Fund agreement, his statement is an UA 
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able indication of the confidence South Africa now has 
‘a the strength of its position. South Africa may not stand 
an early chance of getting the G83 dollar price of gold for 
vhich it has long campaigned, but it insists on remaining 
free to order its premium gold sales policy as it wishes. If the 
rule of non-discrimination is to apply, this means that all 
gold producing countries will in fact be given the same free- 
dom. The International Monetary Fund, will in that case, be 
prepared to turn over to member nations the responsibility 
for regulating the pfemium gold market. That may well be 
the burden of the decision taken by the executive directors 
of the Fund which is due to be announced in the course of the 
next few days. If so, it will be another abdication of power 
and authority by the Fund. If this freedom is used without 
cestraint, it may have a considerable effect on the free market 
price for gold. That effect would be not only sharp but 
sustained were it not for the cloud of inflationary suspicion 
by which all major world currencies are now overshadowed. 


a) 


* * * 


Retreat from Rating Revaluation ? 


t 


It now seems clear that the brave attempt to revalue 
all rated property in time for the lists to be brought into 
force by April, 1953, has been abandoned. In a written 
answer just before Parliament rose, the Minister for Local 
Government and Planning announced that the difficulties in 
recruiting staff made it impossible for.the Inland Revenue 
to complete the new revaluation lists in time and instructions 
have been given that they are to concentrate on properties 
other than houses—a decision that implies that commercial 
properties are to be reassessed immediately and that revalu- 
ation of houses is to be postponed indefinitely. Sixteen 
years have elapsed since the last general revaluation and the 
immediate consequence of falling back on piecemeal revalu- 
ation can only be that the commercial ratepayer will suffer 
a considerable increase in rates while 75 per cent of the 
country’s total rateable value represented by houses will be 
unchanged. It remains to be seen whether the new valuation 
lists will be used in Schedule A income-tax assessments. 


Thus the experiment of transferring responsibility for 
valuation from the local authorities to the central govern- 
ment has proved a lamentable failure. The intention of the 
Local Government Act of 1948 in making this transfer was 
to secure, as far as possible, a uniform standard for rating 
valuations throughout the country, on the basis of which an 
equitable distribution of government grants to the local 
authorities would be possible. All authorities with a rateable 
value per head of population below the national average were 
to receive an Exchequer equalisation grant equivalent to the 
tates payable on their deficiency of rateable value. To have 
ett the local authorities to make their own valuations for the 
rating might indeed have been a temptation for some of them 
to adopt an unduly low standard and thus to attract an unfair 
amount of grant. But a fair distribution of the grant still 
depends, as. it has always done, on a uniform standard of 
valuation throughout the country; this does not exist now 
end it will be indefinitely postponed by the decision to 
abandon the revaluation of houses. For four years since 1948 
a pool of Exchequer equalisation grants and education grants 
cf about £170 million has been shared among the authorities 
in proportions that are admittedly inequitable. Since these 
inequill€s are not, it seems, to be corrected by revaluation, 
immediate investigation of hard cases and remedies for 
injustices are surely required. 


+ * * 


Gaffe at Gatt 


The sixth session of contracting parties of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade continues at Geneva in 
Closed sessions from which little information has emerged 
in the last few days. All accounts from Geneva, however, 
Sbegcst that the proceedings are still reeling somewhat from 
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the blow of Sir Hartley’s Shawcross’s extremely candid 
opening speech for Britain, a speech (briefly noted in these 
columns last week) that was tantamount te a provisional 
notice ef withdrawal from Gatt. 

So far, the United Kingdom government, like other 
governments, has not felt able to commit itself finally to the 
General Agreement, and we shall need to consider how far 
its present provisions, with the undoubted restrictions which 
they impose on us in such matters, for example, as preference 
between Commonwealth countries, and with their unsatis- 
factory bearing on the relations between the contracting 
parties and the International Monetary Fund, are counter- 
balanced by tangible advantages in the promotion of world 
trade. 

Equally harsh was Sir Hartley’s opposition to the proposal 
to give Gatt somewhat more permanent and continuous 
form by creating a standing committee of the contracting 
parties and providing great security of tenure for the secre- 
tariat : ; 

I am, and my Government is, a life-long supporter of the 
fullest possible degree of international co-operation. But that 
co-operation is not always promoted by the mere multpli- 
cation of formal pieces of international machinery, and we 
are not convinced that a standing committee would, in the 
present provisional stage of the General Agreement, be a 
useful thing. We feel that at this time, when there are 
already in existence a multiplicity of international bodies, 
some of which are perhaps less useful than the expenditure 
of experts’ time and taxpayers’ money on them might have 
entitled us to hope, new accretions of international machinery 
ought not to be established unless a clear case has been made 
out to show that they will in practice achieve useful results. 


This negative attitude and these assaults on the basic 
principles of Gatt, have caused not a little consternation 
among the assembled delegates. 


* * * 


More Serious Cheese 


Britain has also been in the dock on thé more specific 
charge of the protection surreptitiously given to domestic 
— by the operation of the Utility Goods Scheme. 

is matter had already been raised at the Torquay mecting 
and the promise was then given by the British delegates to 
look into it. But, far from being remedied, the situation has 
been aggravated by recent changes in utility specifications 
that have extended the area of discrimination against 
imported goods. Canada, the Netherlands and France have 
again protested at the Geneva meeting. They have been told 
by the British delegate that a committee has been appointed 
to overhaul the purchase tax and utility system and to con- 
sider among other problems that of the discrimination against 
imports that has been involved by the system. This com- 
mittee, however, will not report until next year. Meanwhile, 
-the protection complained of by the other contracting parties 
will continue. 


The main explosion at Geneva, scarcely muffled by the 
doors of the closed sessions, has, however, been caused by 
some serious straying from the path of Gatt orthodoxy on 
the part of the United States—by imposing a complete ban 
on the import of butter and other edible fats and severe 
restrictive quotas on imports of cheese, This action was taken 
in accordance with the amendments introduced by Congress 
into the Defence Production Act of 1950. One of these 
amendments, based om a curious definition of “ defen¢e,” 
stated that controls over fats and oils, butter, cheese and 
other dairy products are “ necessary for the protection of the 
essential security interests and economy of the United States 
in the existing emergency.” The United States Administra- 
tion is trying to remove this Janus-like blot on its escutcheon 
as a signatory of Gatt, but the strength of the farm lobby 
in Congress may be too great for the efforts of the State 
ee There have been strong protests against the 
United States’ action on the part of the Netherlands, Canada 
and Denmark, with encouraging noises from the British dele- 
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gation, which must also be thinking of its exports of Stilton. 
. The incident has come as a saddening but significant illustra- 
tion of the difficulties that Gatt must encounter, even 
at the hands of its most outspoken friends and advocates. 


* * * 


Encouraging Exports 


For the first time for many months the detailed trade 
figures can be called moderately encouraging—though only 
on the export side. It was already known that total exports 
in August, at £226 million, were £4,000,000 more than in 
July and £37 million more than in August, 1950. The 
details now available show that while the old stalwarts of 
the export drive, the vehicle and machinery groups, declined, 
the export of consumer goods increased. A trend cannot 
be deduced from statistics relating to one month, but this, 
emphatically, is the pattern of change that will be needed as 
rearmament progresses. Among the individual groups, the 
export of vehicles in August fell by nearly £3,000,000 to 
£38 million; the number of new cars exported declined 
from 28,872 to 26,318. Machinery exports fell by {1,000,000 
to £31 million ; iron and steel manufactures by {1,000,000 
to {13 million while exports of non-ferrous metals, cutlery 
and hardware and electrical goods were either very slightly 
lower or almost unchanged. The textile group led the field 
among those showing increases. Cotton exports increased 
by £3,000,000 to {20 million, chiefly because of the much 
larger shipments of piece goods ; exports to Australia, for 
example, reached 20 million square yards or more than 
double their monthly average for 1950. Exports of wool 
manufactures increased by nearly {£500,000 to £16 million, 
again because more piece goods were sold abroad ; increases 
were also recorded for silk and rayon manufactures and 
apparel. The export of chemicals was {1,500,000 larger at 
£14 million, while the sale of refined petroleum to overseas 
markets (valued at £3,500,000) was more than four times 
its monthly average for last year. 


After allowing for these offsetting decreases and increases, 
the aggregate volume of exports last month was no larger 
than in July ; the increase in value was mainly due to a 2 per 
cent rise in export prices. As import prices fell by 3 per 
cent (owing to cheaper raw materials), the terms of trade 
moved some 6 per cent in Britain’s favour. This favourable 
trend in the cost of imports per unit of exports has now 
persisted for three months. If it is to continue, however, 
Dr Dalton and other politicians may have to curb their 
exuberant campaign to reduce prices of textiles in Britain. 
Some overseas buyers, expecting British prices to fall, have 
already begun to cancel their contracts for textiles—a reper- 
cussion that the doctor had apparently not foreseen. 


* * * 


Trends in Imports 


Despite the decline in import prices in the past two 
months, Britain's import bill has soared to new heights. 
it reached {£368} million in August. The value of imports 
in the first eight months of this year was 49 per cent higher 
than the monthly average for 1950,"although the volume of 
imports was only some 15 per cent higher. Britain is now 
paying for its improvidence of twelve months ago when it 
accumulated a large trade surplus by living on its stocks of 
food and raw materials. It has had to pay much higher prices 
this year to buy sufficient quantities not only to maintain 
productive capacity, but to replenish depleted trade stocks 
and to build up government reserves. Moreover, despite 
the high prices paid and the large trade deficit incurred, 
Britain is still not getting as much as it wants of some 
imported commodities. The accompanying table shows the 
physical volume of i of the more i foodstuffs 


and raw materials during the first eight months of 1950 - 


“ine months ago, but, 
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and 1951. Among the foodstuffs, larger 5...) 
flour, cheese, sugar and tea have been reo), 
but much smaller supplies of meat and ©... 
smaller quantities of butter, bacon and y-. 
oilseeds. Some of these , have been 4 
to non-recurring factors ; ts of meat and butter f; ue 
rept and peg pong et example, were held bs 
the early part is year shipping delays a; 
ty ping ys and the dock 
_Raw materials present a more serious—though mixei— 
picture. It is true that there have been sizeable increases 
in imports of tin metal (presumably mainly for stockpiling) 
oS nickel and crude petroleum, and thy 
more fru > Copper, paper-making materials a 
petroleum have been bought. But, on the debi: side mee 
of tungsten, wool, zinc and lead have fallen by 25-33 per 
cent. Hides and skins, molybdenum and sulphur hiye 
declined by 10-15 per cent; and supplies of iron or 
raw cotton and manganese have been some 5 per cent 
smaller than last year. Not all of these materials - 
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physically scarce ; wool, for example, is now available in 
ample quantities at prices ruling in 1949, while cotton is 
now in more plentiful. supply than last season. Tungsten, 
however, is still perhiaps Britain’s most severe shortage 
despite international allocation ; less zinc is available because 
of the sharp increase in American consumption, and lead 
supplies have fallen because of the shipping delays on the 
Australian routes. Moreover, even a decline of § per cent 
in imports of iron ore amd manganese can {ave serious 
consequences for the steel industry. Against this, the fact 
that supplies of sulphur and molybdenum have been only 
some 10 per cent less than a year ago is a tribute both © 
the work of the International Materials Ca - 
hingt the co-operation on it of the United otales, 
the che cow of both these materials. The raw material 
shortage has not yet been as crippling as some people feared 
ite the country’s much larger 
import bill, British industry cannot yet look ( the future 
free from qualms. - 


* * 


Agreement on German Scrap 
The formula for west German exports of scrap finally 
accepted at. Bonn last week does not specify exactly how 
much the British steel industry will receive for ‘' 
months ; but it seems likely that imports Ber 
tons a month, about half the rate for t 
sixth of that imported throu 
; , ment, which runs 
tons of sca collect 
= retained its home 
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‘What ts their 
commercial 
standing Ps 


‘THE WESTMINSTER BANK 
can, in many cases, give you an 
immediate reply; or, if the required information is 
not already available in the extensive and up-to-date 

cords of the Foreign Branch, it can very quickly 

e obtained. The provision of reliable confidential 

formation as to the reputation of your prospective 
overseas Customers is part of a comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank provides for those who 
trade abroad. This service is described in a booklet 
which can be obtained without charge at any 
branch. Ask for The Foreign Business Service of the 
Westminster Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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We take some pride in our long history 
but the business in which we are 
engaged is older than we are. Eastern } 
banking began in the 12th century when 
the Knights Templar, protecting the & F 
lines of communication which sustained {¥ 
the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 
exchanging currencies and transferring {| 
goods between Western Europe and the i 
Asian Continent. This primitive but i 
highly efficient banking service made (gl 
possible a rapid expansion of the trade e , 
between the Eastern and Western worlds { 

—a traffic which has been fittingly de- ' 
scribed as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the 
Asian trade routes and : 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the 7 
Eastern trade entrust their banking transactions to:— a 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles lI Street, London, S.W.1., 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 

Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from 
London, are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 














ASK THE MAN 


WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New ‘South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. = 


You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank, 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 18/7 | HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 2% Threadneedle Street, £.C.2, 
ond 47 Berkeley Squore, W.! 5 


(INCORPORATED IN NeW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMrrap LIABILITY) 


























STRENGTH 
AND INTEGRITY 


Friendly contact with each customer 
is synonymous with the banking house 
of Glyn, Mills & Co. ‘No matter 
whether it is a private customer or a 
large concern, this bank still preserves 
the personal touch. It also provides 
a completely modern banking service, 
one that has earned a reputation for 
strength and integrity throughout the 





world. 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks: 


Royal Bank of Scotland, Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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tons divided equally between home and exports; and any 
additional supplies divided in the proportion of two-thirds 
home, one-third exports. German scrap supplies totalled 
about 400,000 tons a month when its scrap drive was 
launched some months ago ; but hardly any increase has been 
achieved since then. Hopes of an extra 100,000 tons have 
now dwindled to estimates that perhaps 30,000 tons a month 
extra might be achieved. The success of the drive is being 
jeopardised by scrap hoarding, partly to keep the metal in 
Germany and partly in hopes of a rise in the German internal 
price, which is considerably lower than that prevailing on 
the world market. 


Monthly supplies of even 425,000 tons, therefore, would 
yield for export a total of only 62,500 tons. Of the total 
exports, Britain and the United States are to receive 60 per 
cent, which on these figures would thus yield 37,500 tons. 
There is no official formula for the final division between the 
two countries ; but in the past Britain has generally received 
two-thirds of the combined exports. A fairly optimistic 
estimate, therefore, would suggest 25,000 tons monthly. 
Imports of scrap, therefore, cannot be expected to total much 
more than 550,000 tons for 1951 as a whole: and next year 
total imports will probably be well below 400,000 tons. This 
1951 figure corresponds roughly with the revised estimates 
the British steel industry has already made: the year’s total 
supplies of scrap, from home and abroad, are expected 
to be about 9,500,000 tons. Next year, moreover, the draw- 
ings upon stocks and diversion of scrap from blastfurnaces 
that have supplemented “ home arisings” this year cannot 
be counted upon. The British scrap drive may bring in 
half a million tons more: though as yet the increase in 
collections from outside the industry in response to the 
new prices has not been as great as was hoped. A rough 
and ready estimate of steel scrap supplies for 19§2, 
therefore, might be 9,000,000 tons or slightly-less. This 
figure throws emphasis upon the critical importance of iron 
ore supplies, from home and from abroad, in the maintenance 
of steel output next year. It also suggests that American 
assistance to British steel supplies next year could effectively 
take the form of a reduction of American claims upon im- 
ported raw materials and need not be confined to the ship- 
ping to this country of extra supplies of American steel. 


* x * 








Dearer Cotton and Wool 


So the signal for the housewife has been set at green ; 
she can now enjoy a buying spree with the blessing of the 
Minister for Local Government and Planning and his assur- 
ance that “ price rings for clothing and textiles are broken ” 
and the profiteers “in full retreat.” But Dr Dalton forgot 
to tell his audience last Tuesday the simple fact that prices 
of raw cotton have been rising for the past three weeks 
while the protracted fall in wool prices at last séems to have 
come to an end. The buyers’ strike and its Ministerial ring- 
leader have made no impression upon world markets. 
Eighteen years ago, a sharp fall in British demand for any 
of the major raw materials might have engendered a fall in 

its world price. Now it is the United States that is able to 
call the tune on the commodity markets, and Britain takes 
second place. 


The firmer trend in cotton prices first became apparent in 
the futures market, but during the past three weeks the New 
York spot quotation has risen from 3§ cents a lb. to 374 
cents, This rise might seem surprising in view of the large 
American crop. But, as a note on page 710 of last week 
pointed out, total available supplies of cotton this season 
are not much larger than in 1950-51 and the carry-over 
stock on August Ist was extremely small. American cotton 
growers have apparently accepted the advice tendered to 
them to put their cotton “in loan,” and quite a sizeable 
quantity is reported.to have been transferred to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Raw Cotton Commission 
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has raised its selling price of American cotton for fo 
delivery three times in one week and the standard 





January is now 363d. a Ib. compared with 35¢, a Neouine 
ago. British prices are now some 7d. a jb. higher than 


corresponding American prices, and although :h- 
sion justifies this anomaly “by saying ay is cae 
spinners to use substitute growths, textile im - 
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the beginning of the week ; Karnak jumped by 6d. a Ib. on 
Tuesday and on the following day the RCC raised its rates 
by 4d. a lb. only to reduce it by 1d. on Thursday when 
Alexandrian prices fell. 


The firmer tone that reigned in the wool market at the 
end of last week has been fully maintained. Bradford has 
been buying more freely in the London sales, and so has the 
continent. In Australia prices have tended to rise, and are 
now more or less equivalent to the London rates ; both Japan 
and the United States have been buying fairly large quan- 
tities in Melbourne. It is seldom wise to prophesy about 
the future course of the wool market, but in view of the 
low level of stocks in manufacturers’ hands throughout the 
world, it does seem that the fall in wool prices, which has 
persisted for six months, has come to an end. 


* * * 





Aluminium Cans? 


Among container manufacturers, the idea of using 
aluminium in food canning is not as novel or necessarily as 
attractive as it may appear to the administrator of America’s 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ; and British experts, at 
least, did not take too seriously Mr Stuart Symington’s 
dramatic disclosure last week of two “substitutes for tin- 
plate.” But the materials themselves, as distinct from their 
rhetorical convenience in attacks upon tin producers, af 
arousing some technical interest—admixed with commercial 
scepticism. The Reynolds Metal Company, of Virginia, 
which informed Mr Symington of its new products—a 
aluminium-plastic “laminate” and aluminium-coated steel 
sheet—did not, apparently, expect the publicity he gave 
them ; it has not yet been able to obtain a final patent upoa 
the aluminium-plastic process. 

This material, which Reynolds expects to bring into pro 
duction “almost immediately,” is heavy aluminum foil 
coated by a continuous process with plastic—the vinyl group 
and polyethylene are among those suitable, according t0 first 
company. Further thicknesses may be added to this 
layer if required. The initial output will go into food cans 
for the American until the aluminium shortage § 
overcome : A Louis Reynolds commented last 
week, cans could be d in this way by the food & 
perishable processing plants, producing a containct ra : 
to its contents and obviating shipping of empty ca0s- 
asserted that the material would be competitive in price W! 
regular tinplate and “in many cases actually cheaper. 
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“South African Sherry 
for me every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 
You certainly have! Do you remember you told me to 
look specially for the fine South African sherries. Since 
then I've found some which are just exactly to my taste. 
And don’t you find them easy on the pocket, too? That 
means something these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such remarkably good wines 
at such a reasonable price ? 

Well, there are two reasons: that amazing climate of 
theirs at the Cape, and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is becoming so popular, 
It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve been making 
wine in South Africa for nearly 300 years. With all that 
experience behind them and the splendid organization they 
have now built up, they’re able to produce the very 
highest quality. Their really fine wines are matured for 
many years before they’re shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that South Africa is one 
of the leading wine producing countries ? 
Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your glass!” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 




















Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 
Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 
Electric Water Heaters. 


° Ferranti Led. Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Ferranti London Office: 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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If you must get letters and reports out on time—contact 
the Emidicta people and ask them to come along and 
demonstrate as soon as they can. 

With Emidictas you won’t have typists spending hours away 
from their typewriters— Dictation is brought to them. They 
have more time for typing! 





* 


The EMIDICTA is a pro- 
duct of the E.M.I. Group 
(His Master’s Voice, Marconi- 
phone, Columbia, etc.) past- 
masters in the art of 
recording and sound 
reproduction. 


* 
r-— —-POST THIS COUPON TODAY- ——— 


| To E.M.I. Sales & Service Ltd. 

l Emidicta Division, Dept. 28, 363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Telephone Mayfair 8597, Grosvenor 7127/8. 

| Please send descriptive brochure. 

| Please arrange a demonstration. 








| Name 
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This last claim is difficult to accept without further elucida- 
tion. At present, both aluminium and most plastics are more 
expensive than tinplate, thickness for thickness ; it is not easy 
to see how their combination by a mechanical process could 
give a material competitive in price, unless it were so reduced 
in thickness as to make the can impracticably weak. More- 
over, tinplate cans are mass produced at the rate of 300 a 
minute: since no satisfactory method of soldering aluminium 
in a continuous process has yet been evolved, the making of 
laminated cans would seem to offer formidable production 
problems. Sheet aluminium has been used for fish canning 
in Norway, where hydro-electricity makes the metal cheaper 
than tinplate, since the first world war, and it has been tested 
for most foods; but even when lacquered it seems less 
widely applicable than tinplate, and in most countries the 
price comparison has put it out of court. Reynolds’s second 
material, aluminium-coated steel sheet, is new only in process 
of production, aluminium foil béing rolled on to both sides 
of the steel to form a sandwich. Various coating methods 

re known experimentally: at present, for example, the 

British Iron and Steel Research Association is conducting 
research into a hot-dip process similar to galvanising. Such 
tests as have been carried out with aluminium-coated steel 
have not suggested that it could easily replace tinplate, 
though it might find other useful applications, 


* * & 


More Stable Prices ? 


Nothing was done at the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council about stabilising raw material prices ; so much was 
clear from Mr Hugh Gaitskell’s remarks before he left 
Ottawa. Mr Gaitskell said in London on Tuesday that it 
would be helpful to the sterling area if America bought 
steadily at “prices which seemed reasonable to both sides.” 
He would not elaborate on the meaning of “ reasonable,” but 
it was Clear that, so far as his mission to Washington and 
Ottawa was concerned with promoting an agreement on 
stabilising raw material prices, it did not produce any 
immediate result. The International Materials Conference 
is to continue its work in Washington of co-ordinating the 
buying policies of the western powers through joint consulta- 
tion or by allocation schemes when necessary. In this way 
it is hoped to prevent any repetition of the fantastic rise in 
commodity prices that took place between September, 1950, 
and March, 1951. The impact of actual arms production 
has not yet been felt on either the demand for raw materials 
or on the level of earnings. But when it is felt (possibly 
some time next year), a renewed up-surge of prices is to 





Commopity Prices 





Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
12, 19 


| Sept. 
June, | Mar., June, 5, j 3 26, 
1951 | 195i | 1951 1951 


| 1950 | 1951 | “1951 | 








Wheat (cents per bushel) . | 216} | 245%: 234) 240} 2424 240 








2463 
Maize (cents per bushel) .. | 148 | 177) | 166f | 1764 | 1794 | 1755 | 1754 
Sugar, Cuban {cents per Ib.) | 4-30; 5:5 | 7-10) 5-751 4-651 5-45! 5-35 
Cocoa, Accra (cents per Ib.) | 32-25 | 38-37 | 38-12 | 34-87 34-87 | 33-25 | 32-50 
Coffee, Santos (cents per ib.) | 52-5 | 56°25 | 53-75 | 55-13 | 56-90 | §5-50 | 55-50 
Cotten,U.S. Middling (cents 

pt MED. wince nsdn 31-95 | 46-06 | 46-06 | 35-05 | a 35-80 | 37-35 
Wool, 56’s (4. per tb.) .... 5 81 a0 tT US |) Oh a 87 
Wool, 64's (d. per Ib) ..-.; 140 | 314 | 169 | 120 | 210 | 106 | 105 
Jute (f per ton) .......4.. t 320 | 193°4+ 219 | ~ 2.0 | Heap 44s P- 186 
Steel (¢ per ton) .....3... | 130 243 246 , 245 | 240 . 240 240 
Tin, London spot ({ per ton) | 601j 1,255 | 950 | 957) | 930 | 92784 966 
Rubber, s ? = PRES j : 
Enrol peciey y | ate | amt) at) stl | atl gs 
Shellac (¢ per ton) ....... | 2378! 365! 355 | 370 ; 380 | 380 | 376 
Taliow {cents per ib.) wooed f t? 3 | OR 9 95 94 | 





be expected, unless common action is taken by the larger 


consuming countries. And it is then that the real value 
of the IMC will be put to the test. 


During the past two or three weeks commodity prices 
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have moved irregularly, Wheat has gone up and thine 
gone down. Both sugar and cocoa are cheaper than 
were at the beginning of the month, while ¢.j{ce is, if mi 
thing, a little dearer. Cotton has risen by > cent? 4" 
cents a lb. during the past three weeks, while wool af 
which continued to fall during the first hali of Septemh.: 
are showing a very slight recovery. Jute, which {el} < % 
after June, has risen slightly this month, thouch g 
declined by £5 to £240 a ton. Both rubber and tin hav 
shown little change on balance this month, thouch the di 
fluctuations have been considerable. Prices o} copper lead 
zinc and tungsten have all remained unchange. Tung oi 
and tallow area little cheaper on the month and shellac 4 
little dearer. From these conflicting trends, it seems thy 
the general fall in prices has petered out: the questiog 
remains whether prices are likely to keep fairly stable at this 
lower level or whether in a month or so they will begin 
rise once more. 


Science Looks at Coal 


Roughly 20 million tons of coal—the ten per cent that 
modern coal-cutting methods turn into dust—are wasted into 
the underground atmosphere of British pits every year: dust 
represents not only a danger to miners’ health and safety 
but a margin that, “turned into good-sized coal,” could 
banish home and éxport shortages from this country. Making 
that possibility practicable—devising cutters that waste less, 
methods of carrying all the coal to the surface whatever its 
size, and reconstituting tonnage that is now wasted into 
manufactured fuels—is perhaps the most important project 
of the National Coal Board’s central research establishment 
at Stoke Orchard, Gloucestershire. Last week its director, 
Dr J. Bronowski, indicated that the work is making some 
progress. At the coalface, the trend is towards cutters using 
fewer men and loading all the coal cut; in underground 
transport and raising, towards the use of pipelines to pump 
coal, suspended in water, to the surface: and in manufacture, 
towards the production of satisfactory “ briquettes” from 
the widest possible range of coals and slurries. 


“ Briquettes” and “ovoids” have an understandably 
mixed reputation among domestic fuel users. They range 
from “ Phurnacite ””—which apart from the best sized and 
cleaned anthracite is perhaps the best solid fue! obtainable— 
to the low grade ovoids, composed of “ slurry and anthracite 
dust ” (and much more besides) produced in large quantities 
during the late war. Demand for these has dropped since ; 
the Coal Board acquired 20 briquetting plants from the 
former coalowners and ten ovoid plants from the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, but not all of these are now operating. 
Last year’s output of both manufactured types was about 
1,100,000 tons. 


Considerable success has been obtained in producing these 
carbonised briquettes, and other fuels such as ~ semi-coke, 
from a wide range of coals. There is a body of opinion 0 
the industry, moreover, that looks towards © anufactured 
fuel, possibly tailored for amy specific purposc, 4% the 
proper product of the coal industry of the !uture. Sit 
— Ellis, the Board’s member in charge ©! ar 

airs, has spoken of an industry using coal 4 ¢ ©. 
material. His “factories” would manufacture 1 'nto solid 
into chemical by -promae 
into tar, and possibly into certain liquid fuels. Such lig 
fuels would not secenirile. be i oils made by hydro 


¢ = 
oe 


genation or other processes ; investigations are being m 

a ani % ig for heavy fuel oils. Briquettes 
Seat - , Ph id, if for , in locomotivés— 
have already been produced at Stoke Orchard. '' should be 


noted dhae thes various ventures are all medium o long: 


term projects, and cannot be expected to give considerable 
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results for perhaps a decade. But they illustrate one depart- 
ment. at least, in which the Coal Board is not too constantly 
worried to think. 


* * * 


Tramp Tonnage Stabilisation ? 


\ year ago, when freight rates stood at about 7§ per 
cent of the 1948 level, tramp shipowners were beginning to 
worry about the possibility of laymg up vessels through lack 

{ profitable employment. Although this fear proved to 
be baseless, work was continued on preparing a tonnage 
stabilisation scheme on a co-operative basis, whereby 
~wners who laid up their vessels would be compensated 
at of levies on the earnings of ships in service. This 
rian has been ‘carried a step further by the registration 
f the Tonnage Stabilisation Association, Ltd.; a company 

ed by guarantee without share capital, to which 23 

ng tramp shipowners are mamed as subscribers. The 

, of the company -are 40 compensate members on 

mutual principle against losses incurred in the 
business Of shipowning or in connection with the opera- 
tion of merchant ships, and to carry into effect a tonnage 

tabilisation scheme. If in a weak market freights are 
reduced to an unremunerative level, the pressure of tonnage 

the market can be relieved by laying up surplus vessels, 
nstead of leaving them to fight for unremunerative freights. 
Compensation would be paid to laid-up vessels by a levy on 
the gross tonnage of vessels still employed. 

To make this scheme workable, it is essential that all dry- 
cargo tramp shipowners, British and foreign, should co- 
operate. So far, the British tramp industry as a whole is not 
committed, though it is open for the deep-sea tramp section 
of the Chamber of Shipping to adopt it as and when circum- 
stances warrant. Meanwhile the machinery has been set up 
and it is open to individual owners to subscribe. Member- 


ship will not be confined to British shipowners ; the co-— 


operation of foreign owners would.be necessary to guarantee 
success. So long as freight rates remain at their present 
evels, there is no immediate need for the scheme. Individ- 
ualism among tramp shipowners in the past has militated 
against a scheme which depends on co-operative action im 
an international industry, but the similar scheme for tankers 
ihe International Tanker Pool), which operated before the 
war and of which the machinery is still in existence, shows 
that such co-operation can succeed. 


Shorter Notes 


The eighteen member countries of the Organisation for 
Esropean Economic Co-operation have agreed to prohibit, 
as from October 1st, the use of copper and copper alloys of 
4c per cent or more by weight in the manufacture of some 
‘vo hundred different commodities ranging from window 
frames to cocktail shakers. The list of prohibited uses has 
tcen agreed by all member countries, who have also agreed 
ne’ 10 export to each other any manufactures on the list 
“olaining more than 40 per cent copper. This joint action 
‘ ntended to alleviate the world shortage of copper and to 
‘ice supplies for defence purposes. 


* 


Since October, 1938, wage rates have risen by roughly 
oc per cent; but average earnings have risen by 156 per 
ceni. The Ministry of ‘Labour’s half-yearly inquiry into 
average earnings hours of work (in some 60,000 indus- 
‘nal ¢stablishments) shows that average earnings in the last 
Pey-week in April this year were £6 16s. 2d. for all workers: 
£% cs. 2d. for men throughout industry ; and £8-5s. for men 
m Manufacturing et These averages exclude among 
“Mer occupations agric e, where men’s average weekly 
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earnings for the six months up to the end of March last 
were {5 15s. 6}d.; coal mining, in which men’s average 
earnings in the week ended April 7th were {10 9s. 8d. ; and 
dock labour, where in the three months April to June, 1951, 
average earnings Were {9 15s. 11d. a week. 


* 


Certain estimates that are of value in clarifying the current 
controversy about the extent to which retail clothing prices 
may be expected to reflect fluctuations in wool prices are 
given in a note on “ Cost Components of Wool Suits,” pub- 
lished in the latest bulletin of the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service. From an analysis of controlled prices 
for utility suits and corresponding prices of yarn, wool tops 
and raw wool, A. P. Zentler and Joan Gherson estimate that 
at the end of 1950 wool represented only about 7-14 per 
cent of the retail price of men’s and women’s suits (without 
purchase tax). The periods of production the authors 
assumed are also of interest. They were: from wool to top 
and from top to yarn, 3 months for woollens and 6 months 
for worsteds: from yarn to cloth, 7 months for woollens 
and 11 months for worsteds ; from cloth to suit, 6 months for 
woollens and 4-5 months for worsteds. 


* 


It is to be hoped that all former owners of coal mines 
in South Wales will be able to accept the agreement upon 
division of the district’s {14,231,000 “ global award” that 
their representatives approved last week: any advance in 
the snail’s progress of coal compensation is welcome. Such 
voluntary agreements, by which coalowners hope to bypass 
the slow process of district valuation, have as yet been con- 
cluded only in four small! districts—Kent, Cannock Chase, 
Leicester and Somerset ; in the remaining 16 districts, which 
include the bulk of the industry and therefore of the com- 
pensation, little progress has been achieved. Agreement 
upon such schemes must be unanimous if the district valuer 
is to accept it as the basis of his own valuation. Companies 
that hold out for a fractionally larger share of the fixed 
total sum may be protecting the interests of their share- 
holders in theory ; but in practice they are bargaining for 
a slightly larger compensation in money that may eventually 
buy less. 

* 


A new 2,050-foot shaft, and a mill to handle 10,000 tons 
of ore a day, have been completed by the Internationa! 
Nickel Company of Canada at its Creighton mine. The 
project, which cost $17 million, is part of the company’s 
$100 million expansion plan to raise its output of ore 
from 5,700,000 tons in 1950 to 13 million tons in 1953. 
From the new Creighton installation the concentrate will 
be piped for 74 miles to the company’s production plant 
at Copper Cliff. Bie 


ECONOMIGS-postat tuition 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. 
tie fe University of London, open to .all without 
1 or attendance at lectures. The College is an 
Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit-making 
concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Fees are 
moderate, and may be paid by instalments if desired. 













@ SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available in Economics, 
Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 

* PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


60 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Company Notes 


Davy and United Engineering.—The 
carrying out of the immense plans of 
modernisation, re-equipment and expansion 
by the British steel industry since the war 
owes much to the ability of Davy and 
United to provide much of the heavy capital 
equipment. Davy. and United quickly 
embarked on its own development policy and 
re-equipped its plant. This programme, 
which involved some extension of capacity, 
is now almost completed. Ample justifica- 
tion for the company’s initiative is to be 
found in the expansion of profits in the last 
two financial years ; earnings in each of these 
two years have been more than double any 
previous records. Last year Mr D. F. 
Campbell, the chairman, pointed out that 
the vear’s profits of £713,207 were somewhat 
exceptional as a number of long-term con- 
tracts were completed in this particular 
period. The fall in profits to £675,179 in 
the year ended March 31, 1951, should not 
therefore give rise to critical comment. The 
direc tors, in fact, consider the year’s results 

‘as eminently satisfactory and more repre- 
sentative of a normal year of full employ- 
ment at our factories.” A few shareholders 
may feel that the maintained ordinary divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, to which it was raised 
from 74 per cent in 1950, barely reflects a 
due share in the company’s prosperity. Mr 
Campbell forestalls such criticism by sug- 
gesting that penal taxation is making it 
impossible to plough back sufficient profits, 
once “the mecessary reserves dictated by 
ordinary prudence ” have been made, to meet 
the cost of maintaining the company’s pro- 
ductive equipment “at a proper level of 
efficiency and abreast of progress.” 

The pace of plant 
improvement has to be 
appears that this factor, coupled with the 
year’s satisfactory results and the happy 
prospect of a full order book, was in the 
directors’ mind in deciding to increase the 
company’s equity capital. Stockholders are 
to be offered the right to take up the issue 
of 47,069 £1 shares at par in the proportion 
of one new share for'every £20 stock held. 


replacement and 
maintained. It 


Years to March 31 
1950 1951 
Car jated Earnings :— i £ 

Cradiog: wrollt «cs Sion d vinden 715,207 675,179 
Total pee" ose caeea 722,959 691,445 
Depre ORRRSON 3 SiS eb isck send Mace 50,229 53,624 
laxation ... i ncaa aieeie 272,842 263,460 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 152,911 144,333 
Ordinary dividends .. ance 51,769 49, 415 
Ordinary dividends per cent) .. 10 10 
Replacement reserves .......... 80,000 80,000 
Added to general reserves and 

carry forward ...... ; 101,142 94,918 

Cov Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 

Fixed assets, Jess depreciation... 1,151,152 1,217,503 
Net current assets...... 910,397 1,062: 
see ORR ens Pye plies 769,874 895,437 
Cal 58 sie SaeiS oO dane ee 212,564 40,558 
Re Bhs aalits Ses OOS 1,120,279 1,338,952 
Ordinary capital.............. 941,250 941,250 


{1 ordinary stock at 42s. Od. yields £4 15s. per cent 


The balance sheet calls fr little comment. 
The bank overdraft has been reduced 
from £65,944 to £57,757, the whole of the 
iatter amount apparently being owed by the 
parent company, but cash balances have 
fallen sharply from £212,564 to £40,558. 
This stringency of liquid resources may be 
relieved in part by the rights issues. 


Davy and United have already made a 
notable contribution to the installation of 
modern strip mills at Margam, Ebbw Vale 
and Shotton, but much new equipment is 
still meeded in British works and elsewhere. 
Of the orders in hand about half are for 
export; one of the most important export 
contracts is for the installation of plant, 
designed for an ultimate annual capacity of 
650,000 tons, in northern Norway. It is not 
surprising that the company’s order book is 
of “great magnitude” and that demand 
“continues unabated.” 


William Ooxford.—Many = shareholders 
will find it difficult to agree with the decision 
of William Doxford’s directors to lower the 
ordinary dividend from 20 to 17} per cent. 
This rate, the directors state, is “ the maxi- 
mum permissible in view of the Govern- 
ment’s declared intention to control divi- 
dends.” This amounts to an acceptance of 
government by White Paper, even with a 
general election in a month’s time. It is to 
be hoped that if the Conservatives are vic- 
torious at the polls the board will reconsider 
its decision. A dividend of 20 per cent has 
been paid since 1947 ; the company also made 
bonus issues to ordinary shareholders in 1949 
and 1950, which have been taken into con- 
sideration in calculating the “ maximum 
permissible ” dividend. 


Years to June BO, 


1950 1951 
Earnings :— £ f 

Profit before tax .............. 493,433 600,442 
a ea a eae ae 217,000 305,000 
Earnings for ordinary stock ..... 95,287 191,348 
Ordinary dividends ............ 63,937 55,125 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 20 a4 
Plant renewal reserves ......... 84,353 18,21 
Added to general reserves and 

party Serwase:< os 6. fees wee 34,890 136,223 


£1 ordinary stock at 86s. 6d. yields £4 Is. per cent. 

The company’s prosperity in recent years 
and the latest improvement in profits before 
tax from £493,433 to £600,442 only serve 
to make the dividend decision more dis- 
appointing. The chairman remarked a year 
ago that orders then outstanding ensured full 
employment for nearly three years ahead, 
chiefly owing to a large demand for tankers 
both for home and overseas shipowners. The 
preliminary profit statement calls for little 
further comment, except to note that the 
taxation provision of £305,000, against 
£217,000, takes more than half of net profits 
before tax. 


For the third consecutive year the com- 
pany is to make a bonus issue of £50,000 
of new ordinary shares, this time in the 
ratio of one fully paid new share for every 
twelve. A regular scrip bonus has some 
attraction for equity shareholders, but it may 
not prevent them from questioning the 
decision to cut the ordinary dividend rate 
this time. 


* 


Electric and Musical industries.—Until 
the votes have been counted on October 25th 


soMe uncertainty must still exist whether the ° 


Government’s dividend control proposals 
are dead or not. Given these doubts, the 
directors of Electric and Musical Industries 
have shown wisdom in declaring am interim 
ordinary dividend of 8 per cent and in 
recommending a final dividend of 4 peg cent 
at the annual general meeting if December, 
which “if circumstances permit” will be 
paid, and if not will be carried to a Special 
dividend reserve. A dividend of 8 cent 
has been paid since 1943, except in 1947 
when the rate was reduced to 6 per cent. On 
the day before the announcement the 10s. 
ordinary shares changed hands around 21s. ; 
after these recommendations were published 


the price jumped to the year’s highest price 
of 23s. 104d. 


Group profits for the year ended June 30, 
1951, are stated to be “ substantially higher ” 
than in the preceding year, but “ owing to 
the complexity of the accounting involved ” 
the exact figure of profits will not be avail- 
able until the end of October. Evidently 
the results to be published mext month will 
show a major improvement on those of 
1949-50, which disclosed a fall in group 
profits from £1,040, 418 to £916,238. At the 
current “middle” price of 22s. the yield, 
assuming the payment of a full dividend of 
12 per cent, is £5 9s. per cent. 
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| Price, | Price 


Guaranteed asa 1951 1951 


War ee 


Sept. 19, Sept 26. 


wag 1 98L 8 [me ney 
fae %. 
ore 
Feb. 15, 19 
nm ing meee 0! 
ae sa ti | it 
eee esis | sas, 


Oct. 15, 1955-59 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 97} 978 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 





Funding 23%. ..... *| 6H 
April 15, 1956-61 Si Sie 
Funding 3% 924° | 925° 
April 15, 1959-69" 
Funding 3% ....... i 4 
Aug. I, 1966-68 } 
Funding 4%. ......' 103% | 1023* 


May 1, 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3%. 925 92 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 


Savings Bonds 24% 90} 
May lI, 
Victory Bonds 4 


964-67 


Sept. 1, 1920- 1 } 


Savings Bonds 3% 
Aug. 15, 1965-75, 


Consols 4% 
(after Feb. 1, 1957} 


Conversion 34 , 


Ve « } 103$ | 103} 
| 
89% | 


(after Apr.1, 1961) 


Treasury Stk. 24%, 
(after Apr.1, 1975) 

Treasury Stk. 3%, 
(after Apr. 5, 1956), 


Wh | OTR 

87A* 86g* 
635%" 634° 
T4y* | 745° 


Treasury Stk. 34° % | 95 
June 15, 1977- 80 

Redemp. Stk. oe | 8ly* Bi} 
Oct., 1986-96 | 

War Loan 34° 86H 86 1 
(after Dec. *'1952) i 

Consols 24% .. 64* 64° 

Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd 894") 891" 
April 1,-1968-73 

Brit. Elect.3% Gtd.., 88% | 88] 


Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 


Brit. Elect.3)% Gtd., 955 953 


Nov, 15, 1976-79 


Brit. Tp 


July 1, 1978-88 


Brit. Tp 


April 1, 1968-73 


t. 3% 
t. 3% 


Gtd..| 83} | 854 


Gtd..| 


Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..; 835 82° 


May 1, 1990-95 


Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.) 97 974 


Sept. 10, 1969-71 | 
iron & 


Brit. 


Steel) 





ind epee ee 44 934 


34% 
Feb, 15, 1979-81 
PF To ‘earliest date 


(m) Net yields are calculated aiter 





Gs. 6d. in £.  (s) Assumed average li! 
* Ex dividend 
Div. | Av. | 
Paid | Div. Pr 
12 2 Ordinary Isept.19 
Mths. | Years Stocks 19 
to | to 
26/1/51|26/7/5 
% .} ] R 
& \Anglo-Am. 10/-. #2 
3% | § [Angio-Iran{l... 5: 
20 | 17% |Assoc. Elec. £1., 86 
27) 25 Assoc. P.Cem.£1 108 
A) ja G/- ....: ; 
25t si = Sree 150 l 
40 20 m| Boots 5/-...... 25/9 
10 9 (Br. Celanese 10/-) 35/9 
20 20 (Br. Oxygen {1 
f Coats {1......- 60 
‘Courtaulds fl. 49 
22 214 (Distillers 4/- 2/6 
17 Dunlop {1....-. 67/6 
1 1 Ford £1 Be TE 57/6 
20 |Gen. Elect. £1. .); 92/6 
32 30} \Guinness £1... .|142/5 
524 hs Hawker Sid. fi 38/9 
12 inp. Chem, {1.) 59/9 
32 32 . Imp. Tobacco £1/103/' 
12 11} |Lancs. Cotton £1) 44 
ist iit Lever {1 .....- 54/4 
1b 15 |Lon. Brick {1..} 61/5 
“75 * m| Marks & Sp. 5/- 96 
6 | MOP. & O. Def. £1.) 68/ 
25 | 25 |P. Johnson 10/-.) 45/6 
12}¢;  9-7t/“Shell” Stk. £1.} 91/3 
25 25 (Tube Invst. 41. 6% 
20 IT {T. & Newall £1.) 97/6 
10 | 9 |Union Castle £1) 38/6 
50 U. Sua Betong £1; 65 
I Vickers £1..... 3+ 6 
tal 58% | Woolworth 5/- 6 
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Statistical Summary 


EXC HEQUER RETURNS 


ek ended September 22, 1951, 

schol ry revenue was /£53,839,000 
i ry expenditure of £75,835,000 
sinking funds £10,000. Thus, 


nking fund ‘allocations of 
9080.01 e deficit accrued since April 1, 
195], is 976,000 compared with a surplus 
4 £102 000 ‘for the corresponding period 
é the us year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 









































——-—————_ 


| £99 17s. 4d., 





EEE Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 
Esti- lapril 1, April 1,! Week | Week 
mate ¢ 
® >1 1950 1951 {ended | ended 
1951-54 “to to |'Sepe Sept. 
Sept. 23, Sept.22," 23, 22, 
arr £ 
ooo | 1950 | 195) | 1950 |} 1951 
“Tep ht 
I 1624750) 367,448 425,883 9,336 11,782 
128,000] 34,400; 34,800 800 900 
180,000) 87,350) . 92,60 3,900, 2,500 
55,000, 23,600} 30,10€ 800' =: 800 
312.650 wee ashe Beer 4,400 
50) 60) 6 IQ ves 
150d 2,730 1,590 15 39-30 
23 2400, 634,708 731, 738 21, 121 20,412 
930, 506 417,43 468, 906 17, 790 20,962 
720,500) 324,225, 351,700 6,025) 4,800 
1651000; 741 1662) 820 1606) 23, 815; : 25,762 
Motor I 62,000 10,137 11,756. 
: Wars s| 20,000} 23,672) 21,00 712, 942 11 768 
50,000; 30,974 57,500, ... 
Net | t 5,400; 400 2,100 Dr4500 Dr4700 
‘ es 13,600, 3,750 4,000 . 
i 27,000, 18,074 18,98 1,542; ... 
Re 105, = 40,019 25, 46] 1,459 597 
( Re 4236400. 1503396 act as 379 53, 839 
st Office ....../ 179,431) 79,600 86,600) 7,000 7,500 
j nie I xX On 
E.P.T. Refunds! 4,900; 4,586 2,48 116 22 
4420731}1587582 17826 52}65,495 61,361 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
° to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 
: - ae April 1,'April 1) Week | Week 
: 1951-54 1950 1951 | ended | ended 
: to to Sept. | ae 
Sept.23, Sept.22,' 23, 22, 
ooo | 1950 | 1952 1950 | 1951 
URI 
f Nat 
a yes ‘ghae: 237,65] 590 1,426 
38,000, 15,949 16,084... wr 
Funds, 11,000, 4,193 455% ... 9 
584, 254, 663 258,292) 590 1,435 | 
*342564011 157558 1457151] 44,090 74,400 
Expd #4009641 392221 1715443 44, 680 15, 835 
: eau 8753 9, macs | 100 10 
ES 1724523 44,780 75, 5,845 
179,434) 79,600 86,600} 7,000 7,500 
~ i Totals 24 Weeks | Week 
4,900 4,586 2484 116 22 Se ae 
73 Sept. 
Total... 4193971}1485160 1813607 51,896 83,367 ah a oe fost 
> milion of the margin for Supplementary = = 3 
ded in the Budget (£160 million). Savings Certificates :— 
ng Excheau hiteases ae an ORs cas $< enue ¥5 38,900 82,500) 2,000 
&  xcnequer balances by £26,068 to Repayments ............ 62,200 66,700, 2,400 
~ bt tee Operntieee for the week increased i a a 
wht by £25,632,822 to £26,466 million Net Savings ...... eee Dr23, 30015, 800 Dr 400 
ET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) Defence Bonds :— — -_——- teenie 
5 Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950. 6,750 Receipts... 6... oaees 8, 140 24, 22 1,425 
; at a ‘ rary Accommodation) ‘Act, 1944, Repayments Siena caekines 24, 324 31,34 1,261 
0 onentwanlevekieade OhWAaeS i8 ———--|-—_-- }-____ 
Rees By eT Dr 16,184 Dr 7,122] 164 
6,868 | P.O. and Trustee Savings 
RPT pR, ET ISSUES (£ thousand) Banks :-— 
Bapert eens « . baer ae ea 21 er ee poe 297,598 313,888! 12,840 
oral An antes Act, "1949, cE oe Sas os 120 Repayments ..........+. 326,787 388,608, 12,624 
othe “en ce Loans Act, 1945, a, 3(2)...... 4,500 pesterioennn® ‘ 
Mis vl entra ised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1).. 500 Net Savings ..........4% (Dr 29,189. Dr7 74,720, 216 
War Dang nial Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) , : . 
Finance Act War Damage Commission ees Total Net Savings. ....:... Dr 68,673 Dr66,042 Dr 20 | 
» 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits 322 | Interest on certificates repaid 13,547 16,268 am. 4 
Interest acerued ........... 57,711 58,003 
8,469 |_Change in total invested. -.. — 24,509 — aan Tsio 


CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 






































RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 200 Treasury Bills 3,645 
3% Def. Bonds ... 190 24% Def. Bonds 1,270 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,648 
Other Debt -— 
Internal... . 60 
Ways & Means Ad- 
oe 26,450 
28,548 4,915 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances De- Total 
Date : — Float- 
- Public | 4X. Of ste 
Tender} Tap Depts Eng- Ban ks | Debt 
epts. : 
land 
4950 
Sept. 23] 3130-0 | 1869-6] 401-3 | 505-0 | 5905-9 
1951 / - 
June 23} 3220-0 | 2108-7} 384-5 2-3 345-0 | 6060-5 
os 5352-2 353-0; 0-5 344-5 | 6050-3 
July 7]3220-0 2155-1} 342-8 344-5 | 6062-4 
» 14}3230-0 | 2129-1} 373-2 | 344-5 | 6076-8 
»  21535230-0' 2161-9] 335°4 344-5 | 6071-9 
»  28)3220-0' 2176 9} 340-5 344-5 | 6081-9 
Aug. 4$)53220-0 | 2187-7] 320-7 | 344-5 | 6072-9 
»  14115220-0! 2164-2) 280-2 | 379-5 | 6043-9 
, 18)3230-0)/ 2212-0} 296-6 | 555-0 | 6093°6 
» 2513230-0); 2255-7] 291-2 | 325-0 | 6101-9 
Sept. 113230-0| 2287-7} 326-7 | 290-0 | 6134-4 
» _84.3230-0 | 2311-5} 306-9 290-0 | 6138-4 
»  2515230-0, 2378-4] 328-2 | 265-0 | 6201-6 
» 22)5230-0 2374-7] 354-6 265-0 | 6224-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
({ million) 
Amount Average jAllotted 
Date of | _ y ; Rate at 
Tender Keselios of Min. 
Offered eo Allotted] Allotment Rate 
1950 
Sept. - 240-0 | 310-2 | 240-0 10 5-21 4 
1951 ‘ 
June 22 | 250-0 | 344-0 | 250-0] 10 2-81 62 
» 29 | 250-0 | 340-5 | 250-0 10 2-91 64 
July 6 } 250-0 | 324-1 | 250-0 10 3-19 70 
» 13 | 250-0 |.345-2 | 250-0 10 2-81 61 
» 20 | 230-0 | 323-8 | 230-0 10 2-84 60 
» 21 | 230-0 | 342-8 | 230-0 10 2°56 53 
Aug. 3 | 240-0 | 35-6 240-0 10 2-45 50 
» 10 | 260-0 | 354-1 | 260-0 10 2-78 62 
» 17 | 260-0} 341-4 | 260-0 10 3-02 68 
» 24 | 260-0 | 318-7 260-0 10 3% 77 
» ol | 250-0 | 342-8 | 250-0 10 2-87 63 
Sept. 7 | 260-0 | 346:0 260-0 10 2-95 66 
» 14 | 250-0) 332-1 | 250-0 10 3-07 67 
21 ' 240-0 | 335-9 | 240-0 10 4-87 23 














On September 21st application for 91 day bills to be paid 
from September 24 to September 29, 1951, were accepted 
dated Monday, Tuesday and Thursday to Saturday at 
£99 17s. 5d., and above in full. Applications for bills dated 
Wednesday were accepted as to about 23. per cent at 
and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £260 million are 
being offered for September 28th. For the week ending 
September 29th the banks were asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum of {25 million at 154 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(f thousand) 























BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1348,902,990 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,712,469 
partment 61,453,833 | Other Secs 761,534 
Coin (other 
than gold) 2,510,897 
Amt. of Fid.—— 
oo 1400,000,000 
| Goid Coin and 
| B illion at 
} 248s aed oz. 
| fine) ‘ 356,823 
1400, 356,823 | 1400,356, 823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 319,652,853 
MS ¢ 3 fo wen’ 3,982,000 | Other Secs.:- 45,155,349 
Public Deps.:~ 17,641,956 Discownts and 
Public Accts.* 16,560,376 Advances... 19,044,797 
H.M. Treas. Securthies.... 26,110,552 
Special Acct. 1,081,581 | 
Other Deps.:- 381,029,857 
Bankers..... 289,864,024 | Notes........ 51,453,833 
Other Accts... $1,165,833 | Coim......... 964,778 
17,206,813 ~ 4lt, 206, 813 


* Includin 


mimoissponers 
of National 


ee Savings Banks, Cc 
Xebt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(g million) 
1950 1961 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 
27 12 19 6 
Issue Dept. :-— 
Notes in circulation... .. 1283+ 31352-8 1348-4)1348-9 
Notes in banking depart- 
Reng aens, © ky ee a 67-1] 47-6; 52-0; 51-5 
Government debt’ and 
Securities® 2. ccc cees 1345- M1396 -8 1396-7/1396-7 
Other securities. ........ 0 Q-7 0-8 0:3 
Gold and Coin.......... 4- 2-9 2°9 2°9 
Valued at s. per fine os... | 248/(4 248/0 248/00 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 
ublic Accounts........ 14 15-4 18-4 16-6 
Treasury Special Account | 254° 1-1 1-] 1-1 
MD. Ska 6 Secvveties 291-8 294-6 294-7 289-9 
Ca cckcdetpoadnecud 94- 94-6 89-4 91-2 
1) RRS SR 655-7] 405-7 403-6 398-8 
Securities :— 
 Government............ 547-4 327-3 326-6 319-6 
Discounts, ete..........- 21- 24-3 18-4 19-0 
ON ERE EP a 35: 24-1, 24-2 26-1 
MR 54 a's KN eC ne 604-0; 375-7 369-2 364-7 
Banking dept. res......... 70: 48-5, 52-8 652-4 
e oy eo 
o °o 
* Pecpention ©. <cicis is os 10- 11-9 13-0 13:3 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduééd from {1,425 million to £1,400 
million on August 21, 1951. 


COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of ro age ie official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, ‘and the weBing. price to authorised 














dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
Si_ver Gop 
1951 London |New York Bombay Bombay 
per Ounceiper ounce! per 100 tolas} per tola 
d. c. Rs. a. Rs, a 
Sept. 20. . 78-5 -90-16 | 186 8 110 13 
ay | 78-5 90-16 186 12 iis 9 
» 22.. | Markets Closed i 186 13 lll 63 
a Seis 78-5 90-16 187. — (0 110 10 
ae 2 78-5 90-16 = 188 8 lll 4 
ww Bes 78-5 90-16 i889 110 


























Pie, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE ECONOMIST, 5... 


GEORGE COHEN SONS AND COMPANY 


(Engineers and Iron, Metal and Machinery Merchants) ‘ 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING . 


ORDERS ON HAND REACH RECORD LEVEL 
TAXATION: ALARMING DRAIN ON BUSINESS LIFEBLOOD 
r MR. CYRIL M. COHEN ON FINANCING OF IMPRESSIVE EXPANSION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of George Cohen Sons and Company 
Limited, was held on September 26th at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W., 
Mr. CYRIL M. COHEN (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
-hairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

I submit herewith the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1951. 


In addition to the usual explanatory chart 
we include, for your interest, other informa- 
tion relating to the Group’s activities and 
sarnings and we also show the movement of 
funds—to whith I will refer later—since 
March 31, 1947, in which year the company 
was made a public one. 


SATISFACTORY COMBINED PROFITS 


Ic is gratifying to your Board to report a 
highly successful year’s trading. The results 
reflect the greatest credit on the manage- 
ments, staffs and workpeople of the “600” 
Group of Companies. In a year complicated 
by shortages of many materials and during 
a period in which we carried through impor- 
tant measures of reorganisation, they showed 
the most commendable initiative, skill and 
adaptability. The fact that they were assisted 
in some directions by favourable trade winds 
im no way detracts from their achievements 
and I am glad to record this tribute. 


The table on page. 8 of the report shows 
that the net profits applicable to the stock- 
holders of the Parent Company amounted to 
£847,000, an increase of some £500,000 over 
the abnormally low profit made last year. It 
will be seen that £422,000, or roughly half, 
was earned by our manufacturing units and 
half by our merchanting and related engineer- 
ing work, 


Improved Merchanting Results. — The 
improvement was most marked in 
our merchanting organisations, Here we 
experienced a large increase in demand for 
capital goods and the radical alterations made 
im our structure resulted in more efficient and 
economical working. 


Last year I attempted to correct a mistaken 
view regarding our trading in non-ferrous 
scrap metals, but since this error appears to 
persist im some quarters, I feel I should 
repeat that, as a point of policy, we avoid 
speculation. Although our metal departments 
showed improved out-turns, the sharp move- 
ments in prices had relatively little effect on 
aggregate results. 


Margins in scrap iron and steel remained 
extremely lean, but in recent years we have 
invested large sums in the mechanisation of 
our scrap yards, and our output, once again, 
was greater. We were thus able to minimise, 
bur not to eliminate, the effect of the heavier 
costs of recovery and processing. Since the 
close of the financial year, however, the pre- 
dicted shortage of iron and steel scrap has 
made itself felt. 

The necessity to speed every possible ton 
to the consuming works has, as is well 


known, become of paramount importance to 
the country’s~economy ; and we are striving 
by every means in our power to support the 
scrap drive at home and to discover additional 
sources of supply throughout the world. 


Higher Manufacturing Outputs. — In 
spite of the rising costs of materials and 
services and the mounting difficulties of 
obtaining raw materials and suitable man- 
power, our main manufacturing plants, K 
& L Steelfounders and Engineers, Limited, 
and T. C. Jones and Company, Limited, 
thanks to improved equipment and methods, 
again enlarged their outputs and were also 
able to show substantial improvements in net 
earnings. Actually, all our trading sub- 
sidiaries, without exception, yielded higher 
profits. 


On page 8 of the report we make some 
calculations relating to earnings and true 
capital employed ; and we also give a simpli- 
fied profit and loss account with comparative 
figures for the previous year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The main financial changes disclosed by 
the balance sheet are summarised on the 
chart accompanying the report and it will be 
seen that the group overdraft, to which I 
made special reference last year, has now 
been reduced by £431,000 to £222,000. 


You will observe that inventories were 
decreased by £351,000. Although, by dint 
of selective buying and vigilant control, we 
have managed to carry a much reduced stock, 
whilst yet supporting a substantial increase 


in turnover, part of this reduction, resulting _ 


as it did from the inadequacy of steel supplies, 
was unwelcome. 


Debtors have risen by £642,000, largely. 
due to the higher turnover and to some 
special transactions in the closing weeks of 
the year, but the figure also reflects a 
tendency on the part of some customers to 
take longer credit. 


The negotiations, to which I referred last 
year, in connection with the 
transposition of the Parent Company’s 

ning Town depot to an adjacent site, 
have at long last been completed and the 
formal agreement, between the Company and 
the various Authorities concerned, has just 
been exchanged. It can, therefore, be 
expected that the compensation due to us 
will shortly be assessed and settled. 


CAPITAL PRESERVATION 


The combined effect of the fall in the value 
of the £ and the crushing burden of taxation 
is jeopardising the ive resources of 
this country. Frequent references to this 
have, of late, been made in the statements 
of company chairmen, and it cannot be 
emphasised too strongly or too often. It is 
no exaggeration to say that if these two evils 
persist, the inevitable result will be a rapid 
dissipation of the nation’s capital. 

In order to mitigate the effect of these 
dangerous influences on your Group’s re- 
sources and to ensure, as far as_practicable, 
that adequate funds are available to meet the 


rising costs of stock repleni, it, plant re 
placement and improvemen:, , wut ‘a $8 
in common with indus; aman 
generally—has striven to increjce ae 
and has limited distribution, WEI Siw: 


“The Government should re.lice that the 
directors of large and old-established ind... 
trial concerns, being ful! F 


¥Y mindful of the- 


heavy responsibilities, can be relied wea 
pursue voluntarily a prudent financial policy - 
and, further, that omnibus legislation ad 
it is heedless of the special consider, 
that apply to particular cases, must of 

+, ial 3, must often 
provoke injustice. / 

Financing of Impressit ( k xpansion.— 
You will like to know in greater detail ho» 
your Group has fared so far and at the foo 

page 9 we give a Statement showing the 
movement of funds from April |. 1947. 
March 31, 1951. , 

In this period of four years, during yhich 
annual turnover has increased from 
£6,500,000 to approximately £12,000,000, 
and assets from £4,500,000 to £6,600,000, 
your Group has been able to preserve it; 
capital intact, The impressive total of 
£1,224,000 has been expended on replace- 
ments of, and extensions and improvements 
to, its productive facilities. The proceeds of 
the additional £500,000 Preference Stock 
issued in 1948 were of materia! assistance 
but, this apart, the Group has provided the 
extra working capital to support the larg: 
expansion from its retained earnings. 

How long we can remain successful in this 
respect it is, of course, difficult to predic 
But as a measure of the problem it may be 
of interest to you to know that for every 
£100 which your Board considered it neces- 
sary to earn in 1947 so as to give a reasonable 
return on your investment and [o provide for 
replacements and healthy growth, it is now 
considered necessary to earn over {140 

In passing, it is also interesting to note, 
from the summary given, thar of trading 

ts earned during the four years amount 
ing to £2,653,000, a net sum of only {401,00 
was paid in dividends, whilst no less thaa 
£1,566,000 was taken by taxation—surely an 
alarming drain on the lifeblood o! a busine» 


and liable to lead to chronic anemia 
Accounting Treatment.—Recently some 
companies have taken account o! the falling 
value of the £ by earmarking reserves for 
ific purposes and have, in certain case, 
from traditional methods of valua 
tion of assets. | 
If funds are adequate to cover 4! whe ee 
bilities—as they pepelly are, 0 i; oe 
case—the - precise met of presentation @ 
the accounts assumes secondar: mportance 
But, in view of the two schoo's of thougl 
that exist, you may be intcr< ted im our 
reasons for adhering to orthodox practice 
An extra provision for depre ston 2 
puted at current replacemen! sts a 
anticipated life of the assets wou a oo 
art aie inappropriate for a 
furi s, Additionat} 
ments the next few years. - ange 
“Stock Replacement Reserve coun” 
be galculated on information available ao 
particular time and would stand to be falsifie 









NOMIST, September 29, 1951 


THE Et 


‘oes in the composition of stocks due 
1s in designs and methods, or 


by a 


rior 


ro take the further step and depart from 
accepted bases of valuation of 
4. in some circumstances, ‘react to 
nt of stockholders who, after all, 
, interested in the earning power 


whilst budgeting for our financial 
n advance, we have not ear- 
reserves—preferring the advan- 
ning flexibility in their utilisation 
_nor we revalued our fixed assets. 
I mig id that companies have recently 
suffered m decrees which were designed 
0 pl aterests that remain oblivious to 
the true ure of company reserves. It is 
able that predatory fingers might 
t the notional reserves created by 
of assets as “large untapped 
vealth” remaining untaxed, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


ince of net’ profits, after taxation, 
o the stockholders of the parent 
imounted to £331,983. After pay- 
ividend on the Preference Stock, 
ind the interim dividend on the 
tock, £26,400, there remained 


The ba 
applicable 
compan} 


ordinary 
£268,458 
Final Ordinary Dividend.—The profits 
r under review, the present finan- 
cial position of the Group, and the imme- 
diate outlook, amply justified a modest in- 
crease in the ordinary dividend, and your 
Board, on July 24th, therefore decided to 
recommend a final payment of 15 per cent., 
making 23 per cent for the year. The net 
extra payment, including the 
additional profits tax incurred is £13,230. 
We have transferred £64,000 to general 
restoring the total to £700,000, and 
we have written off £21,948 relating to the 
new Pension Scheme. Subsidiary Companies 
ined £134,957 and, if. you approve 
dividend, the Parent Company’s 
rward will be increased by £303 to 


cost OF ne 


nave re 
the final 
carry-io 
£65,707 
Pens 
widened 
10 Ink 


n Schemes.—During the year we 
the scope of our pension schemes 
ude certain categories of female and 


works siaff who were not formerly. eligible, 


and the amount of £21,948 charged in the 
accounts is an actuarial assessment of the net 
capital cost of pensions relating to back 
service of the entrants to the new scheme. 

The trustees of this scheme will, as a 
Matter 


of convenience, also administer on 
behalf of the group the funds set aside to 
provide the ex gratia pensions which are 
being paid. The capital cost of these pensions 
was computed at some £44,000 and we have 


Paic this sum to the trustees, reducing the 
Employees Pension Fund, which had borne 
laX in previous years, by a net amount of 
£20,684, 
OUTLOOK 

Our manufacturing plants continue to ex- 
lena the range and scope of their products 
and « > on hand have reached a record 
evel. Their capacities are devoted to the 
execution of contracts of. the greatest in- 
dustrial importance, Shortages “of essential 
see ‘ during the past year were serious 
hitag to production and were only 
ra ‘cc Py costly improvisation and un- 

i thing 


ingenuity, 





achieving the same measure of success in 


resolving such troubles, I have no doubt that 
these works will continue to flourish. 


To date there has been no falling off in 
the heavy demand for machinery and our 
reconditioning shops are kept fully occupied. 
Supplies of the high-class equipment in which 
we deal are becoming more difficult to pro- 
cure but we are re-doubling our efforts, both 
at home and abroad, to buy what is needed. 
In this connection, we have been able to 
secure: for the Ministry of Supply a very 
large number of new Continental machine 
tools which are required for the Defence 
Programme. We have placed contracts for 
these with manufacturers of the highest 
repute, for whom we act as sole agents in 
this country. Deliveries began in March and 
will progressively increase for some while to 
come, Taking a view over all. the prospects 
for the current year, I feel justified in closing 
on a note of optimism. My optimism is 
somewhat tempered, however, by the thought 
that existing difficultiés may become more 
acute in the future and, furthermore, that, 
in’ these unstable times, mew - adverse 
influences, quite outside our control, might 
be introduced into the sphere of business. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR J. LESSER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Company, Limited was held on 
September 26th in London. 


Mr J. Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, after expressing regret at the death 
of the late chairman, Sir Herbert Morgan, 
said that the net profit for the year, before 
providing for taxation, was virtually un- 
changed from last year at £14,725 as com- 
pared with £15,122. The taxation charge 
was slightly higher by virtue of the profits 
tax on the higher dividend, with the result 
that the net profit after taxation was £4,818 
as compared with £6,222. The balance 
shzet was almost unchanged and, therefore, 
the strong position was maintained. 


During the year there had been a sub- 
stantial increase in the turnover of Ebonestos 
Industries, Limited, with the result that the 
consolidated profit and loss account showed 
an improvement. The combined figure, 
before taxation, was £29,498 as compared 
with £11,499. The taxation charge was 
correspondingly higher, with the result that 
the profits, after all taxation, were £12,574 
as compared with £2,599. 

At the last annual general meeting Sir 
Herbert had pointed out the necessity 
of exercising caution in assessing the re- 
sults for the now under review. They 
were then facing problems such as recruiting 
and training new labour and difficulties in 
obtaining certain raw materials. The results 
shown had been achieved in spite of those 
difficulties, which, he must add, were still 
with them. Nevertheless, taking all things 
into consideration, the board assessed the 


trading of the companies, in so far as the 
foreseeable future was c » as pro-* 
gressing satisfactorily. Incoming orders 
vaies Deiids well uated, labour personnel 
had been steadily increased and production 
elasticity was to some extent compensating 
for the immediate lack of all raw materials 
required at a given time. 

Subject. to their The report was adopted. 
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WATNEY COMBE REID 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION IN EXPORTS 


The ordinary general meeting of Watney 
Combe Reid and Company, Limited, was 
held on September 21st in London, Mr S. 
H. Combe, M.C. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The last year’s trading has been difficult in 
the extreme and we have suffered from ever 
rising costs. Comparing present day costs 
with those of 1938/39, barley has risen by 
over 300 per cent., hops by nearly 300 per 
cent., wages by 250 per cent., general over- 
heads by over 200 per cent., bottling costs 
by nearly 300 per cent., building costs have 
risen between 2} and 3 times compared with 
prewar. Beer duty per standard barre] was 
104s. in 1939 and is now 32ls. in 1951. 


The year under review has seen an appre- 
ciable expansion in our export trade, and 
results in this direction are encouraging. At 
home the change in popular taste from 
draught to bottled beers continues. with 
increasing momentum. Active steps have 
been, and are, being taken to increase our 
output at all our stores. 


In March last we made an offer for the 
equity holding of Charles Hammerton and 
Company, Limited, and we have recently 
completed the purchase of the whole of the 
ordinary shares. 


THE NEW TOWNS 


We are beginning to see the fruits of the 
Licensing Act, 1949. Plans have been pre- 

pared and financial provision made for the 
building of State public houses in several 
new towns. Although naturally opposed in 
principle to State Management, the trade has 
made clear its willingness to co-operate with 
the Government in the State Management 
areas. We hope that our genuine desire to 
be of assistance will be reciprocated by those 
responsible, ensuring that a fair proportion 
of licensed premises in those areas is allowed 
to remain under private enterprise. This 
would be in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging the competition 
of private and public enterprise. 


The profit on trading at £1,434,852 com- 
pares with £1,452,329. The profit for this 
year, before providing for taxation, is 
£96,882 lower at £1,434,815, and having 
regard to all the circumstances I do not con- 
sider this unsatisfactory. 


A final dividend of 10 per cent. and a 
bonus dividend of 2 per cent. making, with 
the interim dividend already distributed, 17 
per cent. for the year is proposed. 

In regard to the outlook for the future, 
I find it difficult to see any immediate pros- 
pect of an increase in beer consumption. In 
fact, with ever increasing demands on the 
spending power of the public, a continued 
decrease in consumption would appear more 
probable. 


Addressing the, meeting 
said 


the chairman 


Since the statement was issued there has 
been another serious rise in one of our chief 
raw materials—that is barley—amounting at 
the present time to an increase of over 60s. 


per quarter. This represents a rise of over 
7s. per barrel in our production costs and in 


the case of beer, which is, of course, 
of a much gravity, a rise of from 12s. 
sto 14s. per 


The report was adopted, 
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DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
DEMAND UNABATED 
MR D. F. CAMPBELL’S SPEECH 


The seventy-eighth annual general meeting 
of Davy and United Engineering Company, 
Limited, will be held at the Royal Victoria 
Station Hotel, Sheffield, on October 12th. 

The following is the statement to be made 
by the chairman, Mr D. F. Campbell: 

The net profit for the year, after providing 
for depreciation and taxation, is £279,333. 
This compares with £327,911 last year. You 
will recall that in my statement last year I 
mentioned that an exceptional number of 
major contracts came into account as finally 
completed and, in consequence, that year’s 
profits should be regarded as correspondingly 
exceptional. Your directors consider the 
results for the year under review as eminently 
satisfactory and more representative of a 
normal year of full employment at our 
factories. 

The only item in the accounts calling for 
cemment is the smaller appropriation this 
year (£30,000 against £70,000) to the Group 
Income Tax Initial Allowances Equalisation 
Reserve. This arises from the lower amount 
of capital expenditure in the year now under 
review. Furthermore, the figure of £70,000 
related to capital expenditute over more than 
one year. Otherwise, the directors’ report 
and accounts are straightforward and call for 
no special comment. I therefore turn to 
some of the wider aspects of the Company’s 
affairs. 


MODERNISATION POLICY JUSTIFIED 


I have said on many previous occasions 
that the policy of your directors is ta bring 
our designing organisation and our manufac- 
turing plants up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency and to maintain them at that pitch. 
When the war ended we had considerable 
arrears of re-equipment to make good which, 
coupled with an obviously expanding demand 
for our products, justified a. bold programme 
of modernisation, with some extension of 
capacity. That issue was squarely faced and 
our postwar development scheme is now 
almost completed. 

From the results of the last two financial 
years your directors may fairly claim that 
their policy was justified. Not only have 
good profits been earned, but we still have 
an order book of great magnitude, and the 
demand for our prodycts continues unabated. 
This is the direct result of building up a fine 
reputation. for efficient manufacture and, 
above all, because our prestige as engineering 
designers stands high. 

This satisfactory position is due-to the 
devoted efforts of the senior members of the 
Company’s staff and the whole-hearted 
coilaboration and loyalty of all engineers, 
office staff and workpeople, who have each 
and all contributed to the Company’s good 
reputation and success. 

In the year under review we earned a 
surplus, before taxation, of £542,793. It 
represents profits earned in an_ inflated 
currency by the use of fixed assets, many of 
which were purchased before the period of 
postwar inflation. The true worth of the 
Company’s assets is today greatly in excess 
of the issued capital and it is, therefore, 
entirely misleading to compare the year’s 
profits with the latter. 


HIGH DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY 


Having now reached, as we think, a hi 
degree of efficiency we have the task 
maintaining and still further improving it. 


This involves constant expenditure on costly 
new machine tools and labour saving devices, 
as there is continuous change in the tech- 
nigue of cutting metals and machining, to say 
nothing of plant requirements arising from 
developments in design. The money for such 
expenditure can only come from new capital 
or from profits. Your Directors have esti- 
mated the probable annual cost over the 
immediately foreseeable period and it exceeds 
by a fair margin the nett profits likely to 
be available. Of our surplus last year of 
£542,793 roughly half is taken in tax. 

The dividend of 10 per cent. (payable in 
depreciated currency) cannot be considered 
excessive for a risk-bearing equity of this 
kind. After making the necessary reserves 
dictated by ordinary prudence, the balance 
available for ploughing back is insufficient 
to meet the estimated annual cost of main- 
taining the Company’s productive equipment 
at a proper level of efficiency and abreast of 
progress. In short, either taxation is too 
high, or our profits are too low, and stock- 
holders will no doubt draw their own con- 
clusions. In fact, this demonstrates how 
penal taxation is stripping industry of the 
funds necessary for the maintenance of 
efficiency. 


INCREASE IN ISSUED CAPITAL 


Your directors are determined, however, 
that at any reasonable cost this process of 
plant replacement and improvement must 
continue. In view of the satisfactory year’s 
working and the future prospect of work to 
be done by your Company, your directors 
have therefore decided that this year they 
will offer to existing stockholders the right 
to take up a modest increase in the issued 
capital in the proportion of one new share for 
every £20 stock held. Letters of Right will 
be posted on October 12th. 

In my statement last year, I referred to 
the possibility of further substantial orders 
for export. Of the total value of orders 
now in hand, about one half is for export to 
the U.S.A., Australia, South Afrita, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Egypt, Portugal, Sweden, 
vem Holland, Norway, Poland, Turkey and 

azil. 


CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE 


The future of this Company may be viewed 
with confidence so long as our present lead- 
ing position in the design of heavy metal- 
es is oo ge and this is 
support y efficient shops, with keen and 
skilled workpeople. Much new equipment is 
still required in British works, and the 
modern strip mill installations at Ebbw Vale, 
Shotton and Margam, to which your Com- 
pany have made substantial contributions, 
serve to emphasise the absolute necessity of 
replacing old equipment which is so wasteful 
in human energy. 





FACTS, FIGURES, AND OPINIONS 


These are what you seek in the columns of 
Tue Economist. The organisation that 
. produces the paper cap also serve the needs 
of business and other clients through: 
The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, : $.W.1, 


a 
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THE BRITON FER 
STEEL COMPANY. 
OUTPUT A NEW Ri CORD 

COLONEL J. M. BEVAN’s REVIEW 
The sixty-third annual general 


Opting .¢ 
i Meeting of 


The Briton Ferry Steel Company 


was held on September 27th a: 2, Poe ens, 
Neath, Glamorgan, Col. J. M. Beale uc 
chairman and managing director. aaa 
The following are extracts {; ym the dee 
man’s circulated statement : ita: 
On February 15, 1951, the whole of th 
stock capital of the parent comp iny was ae 
in The Iron and Steel Corporation of Gees 
Britain by virtue of The [ron and Stee 
Act, 1949. In addition to the paren: a 
pany, two of its subsidiaries—the wholly. 
owned Londort Works (Barlows), Limited, 
a 


and the partly-owned Neath Steel Sheer and 
Galvanizing Company, Limited—were ma 
cluded in the Third Schedule to that Act 
Our fully-owned subsidiary, The Britoa 
Ferry Steel and Tinplate Agency, Limited 
also became a publicly-owned company on 
that date. The above changes have neces. 
Sitated minor amendments to the basis upon 
which the consolidated accounts are pre- 


During the financial year the directors 
paid the balance outstanding of the purchase 
price of the stock units of London Works 
(Barlows), Limited. As a result of the 
acquisition of this company during the year 
1948, the profits of the group increased from 
£258,470 for the year to April 3, 1948, to an 
average of £433,963 for the succedding three 
years. As the reference period for deter- 
mining the compensation value of our 
ordinary and preference stock occurred in 
the year 1948 this increased level of profits 
was not reflected in the compensation value 
of £1,154,526, upon which figure these profits 
show a 38 per cent. return. 

The group net profit this year of £391,918, 
although somewhat lower than last year, cia 
be considered satisfactory. 

PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 

The steel industry of Great Britain 
reached a peak of production in 1950 m 
which our steel works played their part by 
establishing a new record output for the com- 

any. 
. Our re-rolling plant in Birmingham— 
London Works (Barlows), Limited—and The 
Neath Steel Sheet and Galvanizing Company 
Limited, worked to full production§ the tn- 
plate works of the group were only able to 
work to about 70 per cent. of capacity due 
to an extreme shortage of labour. Every 
effort has been made to recruit more labour 
into the tinplate industry, and we are # 
resent employing a considerable number of 
talians and other foreign labour, but, desp.ie 
this, our output of tinplate contunues [0 fall 
as our labour force diminishes. — 

In the early part of May this year, = 
became apparent that, due to a shortage 
raw materials and the starting-up of the acw 
steel plant in Port Talbot, certain of the 
older steel works in South Wales must 
perforce close down. It was with grett 
regret, therefore, that it was found oye 
after 60 years of steel-making for the ous 
of our two steel works to cease operations, 
though by closing down at this time it gre 
our employees an opportunity ©! pores 
further employment at the new worm 


elsewhere. is 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is understood that the new contiouas 
tinplate mill is likely to commence oy 
tions towards the end of the year, but - 
this will be in addition to the ogee’ 

, which confirms the views Loa 
year that all the existing © _ _ “a 
the necessary labour operating t 7 be jo 


longer 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 


RUBBER ESTATE, LIMITED 
TI be Go olden Thee Rubber Estate, a a 


was held on September 24th in London. 


Sir Eric Macfadyen, the chairman, 

sided. and the following is an abstract his 
ona In the balance-sheet the 

items have risen from £412,003 to £465,660, 
with an increase of £45,840 in issued capital 
and a new capital reserve of 068. These 
chances mainly follow from the sale of 
Reading and Tai Tak Estates (the latter 
having been acquired during the year by 
amalgam and the purchase of Penda- 


company. "The working profit, arrived at 
ian payments for export duty and quit rent 
amounting to £55,000, is £435,731: reduced 
by tax provisions of £255,475 to an avail- 
able balance of £180,256. Two interim 
dividends, of 10 per cent. each, have been 
paid, and the directors have ced to a 
deferred dividend reserve 3,856, the 
amount required for a fimal dividend of 
25 per cent. which would have been recom- 
mend ed but for the issue of the White Paper 
on dividend control. £15,000 is 
to get neral reserve, £45,122 to cultivation and 
replacement reserve and £25,000 to dividend 
equalisation reserve. The carry-forward is 
£28,315 against £25,836 brought in. 


Dealing with the emergency the chairman 
said: There is now a working plan in 


action but it is a misreading of the situation 
to imagine that all is over bar the shouting. 
The report was adopted. 





BOULDER PERSEVERANCE 


EFFECT OF AUSTRALIAN INFLATION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of er Perseverance was 
held on September 26 in London. 

FRIC, B. Edwards, B.Sc., Ph.D. (London), 


ide 


The following is am extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— 


Notwithstanding imterference from labour 
disputes which affected the early part of the 
year’s operations, tonnage treated during the 
yeac was 114310 long tons of an average 
value of 4.90 dwts., beimg 009 dwts. 
lower than for the ‘previous 15 thonths. 
erage ent was agaim curtailed through 

labour and the ore reserves have 
aon decreased to 387,400 long tons 
at the same value of 4.8 dwts., a decrease 
of 62,900 tons from the figure at March 
31, 1950. There was am increase in cost of 
ABs. 9.94d. per ton. Re-treatment of 
contributed only £1,715 to the 
and dividends from Kalgoorlie Enterprise 
Mines £5,720. ‘The total profit amounts to 
£52,189, and - net provision for taxation 
amounts to no less than £30,450, or 58.35 
per cent. of the pant 


chairman and managing director, ” 
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THE ENTERPRISE MINES 


Kalgoorlie Enterprise Mines produced for 
treatment for the same period 46,044 long 
tons of an average grade of 6.67 dwits. 
Shortage of labour affects this mime more 
acutely that Perseverance Mine, agg Soe 
owing to the necessity: for cut-and-fill 
stopimg. The conversion of the winding 
engine to a higher power has at last 
been completed, and it is hoped that the 
tonnage of ore hoisted and treated can be 
increased. Ore reserves stand at 224,800 
long tons of 6.3 dwts., a reduction of 43,300. 


Kalgurli Ore Treatment Company 


— at am extremely high rate of 
1 , the extraction based on mint 


returns amounting to 94.62 per cent. of the 
computed theoretical gold entermg the plant. 


With a fixed price for our product and the 
inflationary movement still continuing in 
Australia, Great Britain and the United 


casts. The penal legislation with regard to 
taxation is shown clearly in the accounts, and 
neither in Australia nor in Great Britain is 
any consideration given to the real capital 
invested in the company’s operations, but 
only the issued capital. 


In view of the deliberately distorted state- 
ments commonly made as to the right of the 
workers to share in profits, this company out 
of a gross income ef £340,267 pays out m 
Litt at cenployees, 158727 SAT. pet 
be ry) 
cent.), while stockholders receive net £12,084 b34 
(3.55 per cent.). The report was adopted. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 195! 
£117,750,908. 


Established over 90 year 
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W, ZEALAND } 


Represented at 300 points in 

. New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales, 

, Suva and Lautoka Fiji; Apia, Somoa 

London Office : Head Office : WELLINGTON, N.Z 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 








a ©. M. Samuel, Manager 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 1857 


7 ee 
Paid-up and gS = OSLO, 
VAN! NORWAY 


till! 




















Branches ; Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, 
Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited, 

Telegraphic Address: © Creditbank.” Telephone. 42 18 20 Oso 


R. D. Moore, General Manager. ys 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commerciai ‘Register No. 1 Cairo. 








FULLY PAID CAPITAL - ~- £6.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - ~- £€.3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 

















EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, 


MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


EAST AFRICA 


Applications are invited for appointment as Research Fellow in 
Economics or Economic History. Salary on scale £650-£900 p.a. and 
temporary cost of living allowance at 15 per cent of salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Initial Contract of 23 years, of 
which two years will be spent in Africa, F.S.S.U. Passages and 


research allowances paid. 


Applications (six copies) giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience and the names of thrée referees should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in 
the Colonies, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 


information may be obtained. 
Closing date October 25, 1951. 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL eA ee ee nnn, GA,SORing 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Me es ig ne 2,40 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward |. £3.19| 979 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1951 








vse wee we £98,134,10§ 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 








TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


if you are trading with er contemplating establishine a plan 
m Canada or in the Warten. we can be of help main 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries wil) receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited tiabiliry 














ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


GOLD COAST AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED __ 
APPOINTMENT OF MANAGING DIRECTOR 
The Corporation is established by Ordinance No. 27 of 198 by 
the Government of the Gold Coast, 
Qualifications 
Candidates must be under 50 years of age, and have had experience 
of ~~ scale agricultural devélopment. A recognised degree in 














agriculture and experience of the tropics will be an advantage. 
Candidates should paren have had some managerial experience 
and be familiar with the organisation and management of limited 


liability companies, 
Terms of Appointment ‘ 

The salary for the post is. £2,000 per annum gross. Terms of 
quasar eet include free ho g: leave on full pay at the end of 
éach completed tour, at the raté of 7 days for each month of service 


in the Gold Coast; ist class es to and from the Gold Coast, 
once in each tour, for himself, his wife and his children up to the 
age of nine years while proceeding on and returning from leave, 


but in the case of his children the Corporation will not contribute 
a sum in excess of one adult return fare; and free medical attention 
while in the Colony. ; 

The appointment will be on contract for two tours, but the period 
may be extended by agréement, The contract will be terminable 
‘by either of the contracting parties on six months notice being 
given, : 

In addition, and subject to good behaviour, the person 80 
appointed, will be eligible to ve a gratuity on the ra 
of his engagement at the rate of £37.10s..for each complcicd perio 
of three months’ service, xa a 

The normal tour of service will be 12-18 months. Ap)lications 
should oe sent to The Commissioner for the Gold Coast, Me!bourne 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, 


[)CTAPHONE Equipment, Time Master Model, wanted by actual 
users, Will arrange collection from anywhere.—Please write 





etails and price to Secre 


7 
rustle t C 0 
Tuition for De Oe : 
The London University B.S. toon, Degree s a vawabie yuauhcavon © atistical 
posts under ork in commerce industry, and for teaching or a" mnistrativ 
! der Eavcation auth ste The degree is open to al} withou! aiversity 


r » experienced 
residence. You ma prepare fer three examinations at home under the »=pezie 
guidance 0: Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) : ‘ees are teasonable. and may be paid by + -\slments 
1 desired, , 


Prospectus irom the Directoro WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








Studies, Department P17 
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